League  to  Present 
Conductors'  Summer 
Workshop  in  California 

Richard  Lert, 
ervising  Conductor 

A  Conductors’  Workshop  dealing  primarily 
with  problems  actually  faced  by  conductors  of 
commiuiity  orchestras,  under  the  supervision 
of  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of  the  Pasadena 
Symphony,  will  be  presented  by  the  League 
July  6-13,  1956  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula, 
California.  This  Workshop  is  a  part  of  the 
series  of  conductor  study  projects  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  funds  from  a  grant  made  to  the 
League  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in 
July  1954. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  supervising  conductor  for 
the  Workshop,  possesses  a  unique  combination 
of  experience,  training,  interests  and  gifts  for 
such  a  project.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  in¬ 
ternationally  known  conductors  who,  after 
years  of  brilliant  success  and  acclaim  with 
professional  symphony  orchestras  and  opera 
houses,  deliberately  forsook  this  glittering 
world  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  growth  of 
fine  music  in  a  relatively  small  city  through 

•raining  and  development  of  the  city’s  pro- 
onal,  quasi-professional  and  amateur  mu¬ 
sicians. 

Dr.  Lert  was  general  music  director  of 
opera,  symphony  and  the  conservatory  in 
Mannheim,  Germany,  later  becoming  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Opera  in  Berlin.  From  there 
in  1931,  he  went  to  the  Hollywood  Bowl  to 
conduct  symphony  concerts  and  opera — pio¬ 
neering  with  opera  in  English.  At  that  time 
he  also  was  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Opera. 

He  first  went  to  Pasadena  in  1935  to  conduct 
the  first  Pasadena  Music  Festival.  Pasadenans 
took  him  to  their  hearts  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  in  1936  as  the  permanent  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Pasadena  Symphony  and  the 
Pasadena  Civic  Chorus.  Here  he  remained, 
and  these  two  musical  organizations  proudly 
report  that  over  400  yoimg  people  having  re¬ 
ceived  musical  training  under  Richard  Lert 
have  gone  into  various  phases  of  professional 
music. 

Last  year,  when  the  city  of  Mannheim,  Ger¬ 
many,  was  celebrating  the  200th  anniversary 
of  its  orchestra,  some  of  its  most  illustrous 
musical  sons  were  invited  to  return  as  hon¬ 
ored  guest  conductors.  Dr.  Richard  Lert  was 
presented  in  January,  1955,  appearing  on  his 
home  podium  for  the  first  time  in  over  twenty 
years.  A  critic  in  Mannheim  called  Dr.  Lert, 
“One  of  the  six  greatest  conductors  in  the 
world.” 

Dr.  Lert  recently  made  his  film  debuts  play¬ 
ing  the  role  of  conductor  of  a  New  York  opera 
company  in  “Serenade”  which  stars  Mario 
Lanza  and  Joan  Fontaine. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Annual  Musicians'  Workshop 
To  Be  Presented  at  League 
National  Convention 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
June  14-16,  1956 

The  Fourth  Annual  Musicians’  Workshop 
will  be  presented  in  conjunction  with  the 
League’s  1956  National  Convention  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  June  14-16. 

Inasmuch  as  this  year’s  convention  will  be 
held  on  the  Eastern  seaboard  for  the  first 
time  in  League  history,  the  Musicians’  Work¬ 
shop  teaching  staff  will  be  drawn  largely  from 
several  eastern  major  orchestras  including  the 
Boston  Symphony,  New  York  Philharmonic 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Full  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  teaching  staff  will  be 
made  shortly. 

The  Musicians’  Workshop  offers  opportunity 
for  musicians  to  coach  with  some  of  the  finest 
symphonic  artists  in  the  nation.  Musicians 
will  meet  in  classes  with  their  instructors  for 
two  days,  will  hold  one  or  two  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsals  and  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
any  other  convention  activities  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

The  $10.00  convention  registration  fee  covers 
the  sessions  of  both  the  Musicians’  Workshop 
and  the  Convention.  Room  accomodations 
during  the  convention  can  be  obtained  at 
costs  from  $2.75  per  day  upward.  The  League 
has  reserved  blocks  of  rooms  in  the  YMCA, 
YWCA  and  several  hotels  in  the  city  of 
Providence. 

Musicians  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
Workshop  may  file  applications  directly  with 
the  League  office.  Certifications  are  made  in 
order  of  receipt  of  applications.  (See  regis¬ 
tration  form,  page  15.) 


CONGRATULATIONS 

To 

THE  FLORIDA  WEST  COAST 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

For  its  initiative,  vision,  gumption  and 
hard  work  in  conceiving,  financing  and 
erecting  a  wonderful  new  Rehearsal  Hall 
to  serve  its  own  needs  and  those  of  many 
other  musical  and  related  arts  groups  in 
its  community.  (Story,  page  3.) 


League  National  Convention 
Will  Feature  Joint  Sessions 
With  League  of  Composers 
—  I.  S.  C.  M. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 
June  15,  1956 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
has  invited  the  League  of  Composers — Inter¬ 
national  Society  for  Contemporary  Music,  U. 
S.  Section  Inc.,  to  participate  in  joint  sessions 
during  the  second  day  of  the  ASOL  1956  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  to  be  held  in  Providence 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  serving 
as  the  host  orchestra.  The  Convention,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton-Biltmore, 
will  open  Thursday  morning,  Jime  14,  con¬ 
tinuing  through  Saturday  night,  June  16.  The 
joint  sessions  with  the  composers  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  Friday,  June  15. 

The  purjMse  of  the  joint  sessions  is  to  offer 
opportunity  for  composers,  conductors,  or¬ 
chestra  managers,  musicians,  members  of  or¬ 
chestra  executive  boards  and  symphony  wom¬ 
ens  associations  to  examine  together  the  many 
facets  of  programming,  rehearsals,  perform¬ 
ances  and  economics  of  symphony  orchestras 
as  related  specificedly  to  contemporary  music. 

Composers  are  seeking  opportunity  to  find 
out  from  conductors  the  kinds  of  new  music 
they  would  like  to  perform  with  their  orches¬ 
tras;  composers  and  conductors  alike  are  eager 
to  discuss  with  orchestra  managers  and  board 
members  the  relationships  between  orchestra 
economics  and  contemporary  music;  everyone 
involved  is  eager  to  hear  what  members  of 
women’s  associations  have  to  say  concerning 
ticket  selling  and  contemporary  music. 

The  League  National  Convention,  attended 
as  it  is  by  representatives  of  all  functional 
and  organizational  units  of  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra,  provides  the  logical  occasion  for  such 
discussions. 

League  of  Composers — I.  S.  C.  M. 

U.  S.  Section,  Inc. 

The  two  units  of  this  organization  were  es¬ 
tablished  as  separate  entities  over  30  years 
ago — the  League  of  Composers  in  1922,  and 
the  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music  in  1923.  In  1954,  the  two  groups  merged 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Roger  Sessions. 
Aaron  Copland  is  Composer  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Claire  S.  Degener  is  Executive  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Reis  is  the  Honorary  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  International  Society  for  Contemporary 
Music,  of  which  the  League  of  Composers — 
I.S.C.M.  is  now  the  U.  S.  Section,  consists  of 
sections  representing  33  nations.  Interna¬ 
tional  headquarters  are  maintained  in  Rome, 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

All  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  Univ. 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  Ward  Woodbury, 
Cond. 

Associated  Community  Orchestra,  Mitchell, 
South  Dakota,  Thomas  Ray,  Cond. 

Boise  Junior  College  Community  Sym¬ 
phony,  Idaho,  John  H.  Best,  Cond. 

Center  City  Orchestra  of  Philadelphia, 
Richard  Marcus,  Cond. 

Haddonfield  Symphony  Society,  New  Jersey, 
Don  H.  Razey,  Cond. 

Vallejo  Sjrmphony  Orchestra,  California, 
Virl  M.  Swan,  Cond. 


New  Appointments  and 
Personnel  Changes 

CONDUCTORS 

Plainfield  Symphony,  N.  J. — Ladislas  Hel- 
fenbein. 

Tufts  Community  Orchestra,  Medford,  Mass. 
— William  J.  King,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Thompson  Stone  upon  his  retirement. 

Washington  Civic  Orchestra.  D.  C. — Nicholas 
Pappas  who  also  is  conductor  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

MANAGERS 


Advertising  Rates  per  Single  Issue 

1  poge  _ $125.00 

1/2  page . 65.00 

1/3  page - 45.00 

For  additional  information,  write  editor. 


OFFICERS 


Honorory  President  and  Founder — Mrs.  Leta  Snow, 
Kaiamazoo,  Michigan. 

President 

John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  1305 
Formers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice-Presidents 

Ralph  Black,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony,  1779  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brigadier  M.  M.  Dillon,  Board  Member,  London  Civic 
Symjjhony,  141  Maple  Street,  London,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

George  Irwin,  Cond.,  Quincy  Symphony,  300  Maine 
Street,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  III,  Board  Member,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Leslie  White,  Mgr.,  Atlonta  Symphony,  409  Henry 
Grody  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Executive  Secretory-Treasurer 

Mrs  Helen  M.  Thompson,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston, 
West  Va. 

Board  of  Directors 

Richard  Alvey,  Pres.,  Kingsport  Symphony,  126  E. 
Ravine  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Brandenburger,  Board  Me  .Tiber,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Philhornfwnic,  1043  11th  Ave.,  Sacramento, 
Colif. 

Wolter  Charles,  Cond.,  Abilene  Symphony,  542  Poplar 
St.,  Abilene,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Antone  Falletti,  Board  Member  and  Women's 
Assoc.,  Evansville  Philharmonic,  116  South  Alvord 
Blvd.,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Pres.,  Sioux  City  Symphony,  2301 
McDonald  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

Robert  L.  Hull,  Cond.,  Cornell  University  Symphony, 
1035  Honshow  Rood,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

W.  D.  Hurst,  Pres.,  Winnipeg  Symphony,  67  Kingswoy, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr.,  New  Haven  Symphony,  70 
College  Street,  New  Hoven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Cond.,  Posodena  Symphony,  2477 
Canyon  Oak  Dr.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Albert  Olson,  Board  Member  and  Women's  Assoc., 
Amherst  Symphony  Orchestra,  51  Eltham  Drive, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

Henrv  Peltier,  Mgr.,  Dallas  Symphony,  3409  Oak  Lawn, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Marvin  Robin,  Cond^  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony,  500  Lone  Oak  Drive,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Peter  Shultz,  Mgr.,  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  49 
Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Islond. 

Harold  Scott,  Cond.,  Son  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
607  A  Linwood,  Monrovia,  Colif. 

Alon  Watrous,  Mgr.,'Wichito  Symphony,  213  S.  Water 
Street,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Corl  Anton  Wirth,  Cond.,  Rochester  Community 
Orchestra,  943  N.  Winton  Rd.,  Rochester,  New  York. 


SYMPHONY  WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS 
Dayton  Philharmonic  Women’s  Association, 
Inc.,  Ohio 

Halifax  Symphony  Society  Women’s  Auxi¬ 
liary,  Canada 

Queens  Symphony  Orchestra  Auxiliary, 
New  York 

San  Diego  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
California 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERS 
Horn,  Mrs.  Carl  E.,  Sacramento  Symphony 
League,  California 

Kaneb,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  Worcester  Little 
Symphony  Women’s  Association,  Mass. 
Larkin,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  II,  Buffalo  Women’s 
Committee,  N.  Y. 

Yokes,  Mrs.  Christopher,  Edmonton  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee,  Canada 

ART  COUNCILS 

St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Inc. 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Duren,  Mrs.  Norman,  Beaumont  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Texas 

O’Brien,  Donald  J.,  Fresno,  California 
Schneider.  Miss  Gertrude,  Columbus  Sym¬ 
phony,  Ohio 

CONDUCTORS 

Burko,  Louis,  Montreal,  Canada 
Grover,  Paul,  Ozarks-Clarksville  Little 
Symphony,  Arkansas 
Haft,  Gerard,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
Levite,  Myron,  Staten  Island  Symphony, 
Boro  Park  “Y”  Sym.,  Brooklyn  Doctor’s 
Sjrm. 

Pondelick,  Leo  J.,  Chicago 
Prassopoulos,  Tassos,  Orpheum  Symphony 
Orchestra,  New  York 
Soffer,  Sheldon,  Palo  Alto,  California 
Stranieri,  Vincent  R.,  Westport,  Conn. 
Sweeney,  John  III,  Ass’t.  Cond.  Grosse 
Pointe  Sym.,  Record  Critic,  Detroit  Times 
Tjaden,  Dallas,  Ass’t  Cond.,  Iowa  State 
College  Sym. 

Wiley,  Jackson,  Rego  Park,  New  York 

MANAGERS 

Charkoudian,  Arppie,  Springfield  Sym¬ 
phony,  Mass. 

Edgerton,  Andrew  C.,  Saginaw  Symphony, 
Mich. 

Quackenbush,  Palmer,  Norfolk  Symphony 
and  Choral  Assoc.,  ’Va. 

MUSICIANS 

Clore,  Isabelle,  bassoonist,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fott,  Solie,  violinist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Lammers,  Mark  E.,  trombonist,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

RE-INSTATED  MEMBERS 
Herring,  William  C.,  Jr.,  Manager 
Michota,  Sigmund,  Conductor 


Atlanta  Symphony — William  C.  Herring. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic — Ramsi  Tick,  Acting 
Manager. 

Chicago  Symphony — Ass’t.  Manager  Roger 
Hall  has  resigned  in  order  to  accept  posi¬ 
tion  of  Midwest  Sales  and  Promotion 
Manager  of  Electric  and  Musical  Indus¬ 
tries  Sales  (U.  S.),  Limited.  ^ 

Cincinnati — United  Fine  Arts  Fund — Lesl* 
White,  former  Manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Symphony. 

Florida  Symphony,  Orlando — David  Cotton, 
formerly  associated  with  the  Savannah 
Symphony. 

Honolulu  Symphony — Manager  L.  F.  Blod¬ 
gett  has  resigned  to  accept  another  posi¬ 
tion  in  Honolulu. 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony — Andrew  C.  Ed¬ 
gerton. 


Correefion 

The  Newsletter  article  on  the  1955  Philadel¬ 
phia  Orchestra — League  Conductors  Sym¬ 
posium  (Sept.-Oct.  issue,  page  10)  concerned 
with  the  ASCAP  panel  presented  during  the 
Symposium  stated  that  Vincent  Persichetti, 
composer,  “was  asked  to  speak  for  ASCAP.” 
The  Newsletter  editor  received  a  correction 
from  ASCAP  as  follows,  and  is  glad  to  pu^ 
lish  this  correction:  ^ 

“No  one  can  speak  for  ASCAP  unless  he 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  which  Mr.  Persichetti  is  not.  Like 
all  the  other  speakers  on  the  panel.  Mr. 
Persichetti  is  a  composer-member  of  ASCAP 
and  was  asked  to  speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  educational  occupation  -  ie.,  musical 
editor  of  a  very  important  publishing  house. 
The  other  panel  members  spoke  too  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  other  occupations.” 


Congratulations  To  — 

The  Bangor  Symphony,  Maine — celebrating 
its  60th  season. 

The  Honolulu  Symphony,  Hawaii — celebrat¬ 
ing  its  55th  season. 


INDIVIDUALS 

Goode,  Vance,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
BUSINESS  REPRESENTATIVES 

Bliss,  Mason,  Director,  House  of  Bliss  Cele¬ 
brity  Bureau 

Bonney,  Mrs.  Donald,  Manager,  Concert 
Series,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rubin,  David  W.,  Artist  Management,  New 
York 

Tauris,  Rosemarie,  Artist  Representative, 
New  York 

Vasiliadis,  Constantine  G.,  Huntington,  New 
York  (Sales  Representative  Community 
Concerts) 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS 

The  League  is  preparing  a  detailed,  statisti¬ 
cal  report  on  youth  concerts  played  by  League 
member  orchestras.  The  reports  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  orchestras  filing  their  own 
materials  on  youth  concerts. 

Theodore  Russell,  Conductor  of  the  Jackson 
Symphony,  Miss,  has  developed  an  interesting 
formula  for  program  selection  for  youth  con¬ 
certs — “The  most  important  element  of  pro¬ 
gramming  is  attention  to  the  attention  span  of 
&e  child — approximately  one  minute  for  each 
year  of  his  age.”  Translated  into  repertoire 
selection,  this  would  mean  that  a  youth  con¬ 
cert  program  for  10  years  olds  should  go 
heavy  on  works  of  about  10  minutes  duration 
and  very  light  on  works  of  longer  duration. 

Of  interest  to  scores  of  orchestras  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  is  the  new  series  of  free  youth 
concerts  to  be  played  by  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony  for  students  making  the  annual  spring 
pilgrimage  to  the  nation’s  capitol.  See  article, 
page  4. 

Concerts  played  in  the  school  buildings  dur- 
i.flKhool  hours  apparently  are  on  the  in- 
ci^H,  including  performances  by  the  entire 
orchestra,  by  “little”  orchestras  formed  from 
the  larger  body  of  musicians,  or  by  even 
smaller  ensembles.  The  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Honolulu,  Wichita,  Chattanooga  and  Nashville 
orchestras  are  among  those  experimenting 
with  the  smaller  ensemble  plan  as  an  adjunct 
to  full  scale  youth  concerts. 

The  Chicago  Symphony  is  presenting  for 
elementary  grades  a  series  of  Concerts-in- 
the-Schools  this  season,  sponsored  jointly  by 
The  Orchestral  Association,  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  growing  out  of  discussions  between 
officials  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Junior  League  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  concerning  musical  opportunities  of¬ 
fered  to  students  in  Chicago  schools.  A  25 
cent  admission  charge  is  made  for  these  con¬ 
certs. 

Preliminary  study  of  youth  concert  reports 
already  filed  with  the  League  brings  into 
focus  the  tragic  paucity  of  broad  scale  op- 
p<|^^kities  for  youngsters  to  hear  symphony 
cd^Prts  planned  especially  for  them. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  number  of  youth  con¬ 
certs  played  by  orchestras  appears  rather 
large.  But  the  appalling  fact  is  that  in  most 
communities  even  where  multiple  concerts 
are  played,  it  all  adds  up  to  an  individual 
child  hearing  only  one  or  two  concerts  in  an 
entire  year.  In  some  communities,  concerts 
are  played  each  season  for  only  a  single  grade 
which  means  a  child  will  hear  one  youth  con¬ 
cert  in  a  whole  eight  year  span  of  elementary 
school  education — unless  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  flunk  that  grade  year  after  year. 

Compare  this  exposure  to  symphony  music 
with,  perhaps,  weekly  exposure  to  the  movies, 
daily  exposure  to  a  variety  of  TV  and  radio 
entertainment,  frequent  exposure  to  sports 
events!  How  can  symphony  orchestras  expect 
to  develop  enthusiastic  future  audiences  (and 
patrons)  for  symphonic  music  unless  more  is 
done  at  the  youth  level?  Right  now,  most  or¬ 
chestras  are  gambling  heavily  on  the  impact 
made  on  a  child  by  about  one  forty  minute 
annual  period  of  seeing  and  hearing  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  (Sort  of  like  the  annual 
visit  of  the  circus — only  usually  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  hold  even  a  youth¬ 
ful  audience  about  two  hours  each  year.) 

Perhaps  one  logical  answer — if  a  choice 
must  be  made — is  to  reduce  expenditures  for 
,  present  day  adult  concerts  and  increase  or- 
j  chestra  investments  in  present  day  youth 
concerts!  - 

In  many  cases,  this  plcUi  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
adult  concerts  played,  but  rather  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  orchestra  ^nds  expended.  Frequently, 


1 
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Have  You  Seen  .  .  . 

Time  Magazine,  Nov.  21,  1955  issue  whose 
Music  Section  contained  an  article  on  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  16,  1955  issue 
whose  front  page  highlighted  an  article  on  the 
economics  of  symphony  orchestras. 

“Surveying  The  Arts”,  the  new  publication 
of  the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America,  a  do-it-yourself  manual  on  the 
thinking  behind,  planning,  techniques,  prob¬ 
lems,  values  and  follow  through  responsibilities 
involved  in  a  survey  of  arts  activities  within 
a  community.  Available  from  the  AJLA,  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria,  New  York  City,  $1.25  per  copy. 


SUMMER  WORKSHOP— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Vicki  Baum,  the  celebrated  novelist  is — in 
private  life — Mrs.  Richard  Lert. 

The  orchestra  for  the  Conductors’  Workshop 
will  be  composed  of  symphony  musicians  from 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Musicians 
wishing  to  participate  may  apply  through  the 
manager  or  conductor  of  their  own  orchestra, 
or  by  writing  directly  to  the  League  office. 

The  Summer  Workshop  will  offer  conduc¬ 
tors  opportunity  to  work  with  a  facsimilie  of  a 
fine  community  orchestra  under  Dr.  Lert’s 
supervision,  with  extensive  opportunity  for 
forum  discussions  with  Dr.  Lert,  the  conduc¬ 
tors  enrolled  in  the  Workshop,  the  Musicians 
forming  the  orchestra  and  with  the  League’s 
class  in  orchestra  management  which  will  be 
held  at  the  same  time  as  the  Conductors’ 
Workshop. 

The  Conductors’  Workshop  will  immediately 
precede  the  League’s  Western  Conference  of 
symphony  orchestras  (July  13-15),  and  it  is 
hoped  conductors  attending  the  Workshop 
also  will  attend  the  three  day  conference  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  three  projects — the  Conductors’  Work¬ 
shop,  the  Course  in  Orchestra  Management 
and  the  Western  Conference  of  Orchestras  all 
will  be  held  at  the  Asilomar  Hotel  and  Con¬ 
ference  Grounds  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula, 
California.  Asilomar  is  an  unbelievingly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  delightful  place.  Located  right  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  Alsilomar  consists  of  a  large 
acreage  of  huge  pine  trees,  sand  dunes  and 
rocky  coast.  'The  buildings,  of  redwood,  are 
beautifully  designed  and  the  whole  place  has 
an  air  of  peace  and  contentment.  It  was  built 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  making  wonderful 
conference  facilities  available  to  educational, 
religious,  etc.  groups  at  modest  cost. 

Living  quarters  on  the  grounds  afford  a 
choice  of  single  or  double  rooms  or  family 
suites  in  very  attractive  lodges  at  extremely 
modest  rates — approximately  $8.00  per  person 
for  rooms  and  three  meals  per  day.  The 
League  presented  its  1955  Western  Conference 
of  (Orchestras  at  Asilomar  last  July,  and  the 
delegates  voted  unanimously  to  return  there 
for  the  1956  Conference. 

Conductors  wishing  to  file  applications  to 
attend  the  Summer  Workshop  should  write 
directly  to  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Va. 


the  fees  paid  a  guest  conductor  or  a  soloist 
who  may  perform  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes  in  a  single  concert  would  pay  the  total 
costs  of  one  or  more  youth  concerts.  In  some 
cases,  the  printing  bill  for  very  beautiful,  ad¬ 
vertisementless  concert  program  (most  of 
which  are  thrown  in  the  waste  basket  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  beautiful  they  are)  would  finance  a 
childrens  concert. 

Perhaps  it’s  time  for  orchestra  boards,  man¬ 
agers,  conductors  and  music  patrons  to  re¬ 
evaluate  values  in  the  light  of  the  long  time 
health  and  welfare  of  orchestras  and  sym¬ 
phonic  music. 


Florida  West  Coast 
Symphony's  New 
Rehearsal  Hall 

“Build  our  own  rehearsal  hall — if  only  we 
could,  but  you  see — etc.”.  How  often  this 
wistful  observation  is  made  throughout  or¬ 
chestra  circles! 

“You  see  our  orchestra  is  a  volvmteer  group. 
We  don’t  have  enough  money  to  finance  the 
concerts,  much  less  a  building.  Our  commu¬ 
nity  is  small.  Our  citizens  are  called  on  to 
make  contributions  for  something  every  week 
of  the  year.  Our  boards  and  committees  are 
working  tooth  and  nail  for  the  orchestra  now 
— we  can’t  expect  them  to  do  more.  Land 
values  are  high  in  this  area  and  construction 
costs  are  astronomical  .  .  .” 

All  of  these  things  were  equally  true  for  the 
Florida  West  Coast  Symphony,  a  community 
orchestra  operating  on  an  annual  budget  of 
less  than  $10,000;  rooted  primarily  in  two 
communities — Sarasota,  population  19,000,  and 
Bradenton,  population  13,600.  BUT,  the  or¬ 
chestra  needed  a  rehearsal  hall — badly! 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  need  are 
all  too  familiar — arranging  rehearsals  where 
and  when  space  could  be  found,  adjusting 
schedules  to  the  prior  claims  of  building 
owners,  constant  moving  and  occasionally  los¬ 
ing  equipment,  music  stands,  music  and  tem¬ 
pers;  scheduling  committee  meetings  all  over 
the  county — irritation,  confusion,  lost  effort 
and  frustration  in  the  name  of  symphonic 
music! 

About  a  year  ago  the  Florida  West  Coast 
Symphony — its  playing  personnel,  its  conduc¬ 
tor,  Alexander  Bloch,  and  the  many  devoted 
community  people  serving  on  its  boards  and 
committees  decided  the  Rehearsal  Hall  Dream 
must  become  the  Rehearsal  Hall  Reality. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Mxuidy  accepted  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  fund  drive  and  there  ensued  a 
series  of  benefit  bake  sales,  bazaars,  moon¬ 
light  cruises,  square  dances,  and  donations  on 
behalf  of  the  Rehearsal  H^. 

Barely  a  year  later,  November  6,  1955 — the 
new  hall  was  dedicate  and  immediately  put 
to  the  service  of  the  community.  The  hall 
possesses  excellent  stage  facilities,  audience 
capacity  of  about  300,  office  and  storage  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  very  attractive,  modem  type 
building  was  designed  by  Architect  Erwin 
Gremli,  II,  the  orchestra’s  first  clarinetist,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  and  involved  in  the 
orchestra’s  needs  and  dreams,  "rhe  whole 
community  joined  in  the  orchestra’s  joy  at  the 
dedication  services,  and  the  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune  published  an  entire  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  devoted  to  the  Orchestra — its  many  ac¬ 
tivities  and  achievements. 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  rehearsal  hall  of 
the  West  Coast  Symphony,  the  orchestra’s 
new  home  will  be  widely  used  for  chamber 
music  concerts,  recitals,  lectures,  meetings, 
etc.  by  other  community  groups.  Already,  the 
DeLuca  Piano  School  has  presented  an  all- 
Bach  recital  for  one,  two  and  three  pianos  in 
the  new  hall.  The  orchestra  will  continue  to 
present  its  concerts  in  the  high  school  build¬ 
ings  of  Sarasota  and  Bradenton. 


Do  You  Know - 

Of  any  city  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  where 
any  religious  denomination  has  presented  an 
annual  Mass  for  musicians  or  symphony  or¬ 
chestras?  The  League  has  had  a  request  for 
such  information  and  would  appreciate  help 
in  finding  the  answer.  Please  send  answers  to 
the  League  office. 
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Extra  Dividends  Accrue 
To  Community  Investing 
In  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dividends  to  the  Music  Educators  of  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.  through  a  conductors  workshop 
for  public  school  music  teachers. 

Joseph  Wincenc,  conductor  of  the  Amherst 
Symphony,  through  his  experience  in  school 
and  community  music  well  knows  that  many 
school  music  teachers  seldom  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  direct  an  orchestra  of  symphonic 
proportions,  their  experience  usually  being 
confined  to  orchestras  of  school  children  often 
with  baffling  gaps  in  instrumentation. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Wincenc  and  the  Amherst 
Symphony  Orchestra  offered  to  place  a  full 
evening’s  rehearsal  at  the  disposal  of  the  Erie 
County  Music  Education  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Erie  County  music  teach¬ 
ers  to  conduct  the  orchestra.  The  teachers 
were  notified  and  selected  in  order  of  re¬ 
sponse.  Each  conductor  was  assigned  a  half 
hour’s  time  and  permitted  to  select  two  sym¬ 
phonic  works.  Tlie  orchestra  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  selections  before  the  workshop, 
and  the  conductors  were  permitted  to  do  any¬ 
thing  they  wished  with  the  time  allotted  to 
them. 

Music  teachers  participating  in  the  project 
included  the  instrumental  teacher  and  orches¬ 
tra  director  of  the  West  Seneca  High  School; 
the  string  teacher  and  director  of  elementary 
and  jimior  high  orchestras  in  Williamsville 
Central  School — and  a  member  of  the  Am¬ 
herst  Symphony;  string  teacher  and  director 
of  the  orchestra  in  Orchard  Park  Central 
School;  instnimental  teacher  in  Hamburg 
Central  School— and  a  member  of  the  Am¬ 
herst  Symphony. 

MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA 

Dividends  to  Young  People  'niroughout  the 
Nation  through  a  new  series  of  free  youth 
concerts  to  be  presented  by  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony. 

The  National  Symphony  will  present  free 
concerts  to  the  visiting  students  who  will  flock 
to  Washington  from  ^1  over  the  country  this 
coming  spring.  The  concerts  are  scheduled 
from  Friday,  April  27  through  Thursday,  May 
31,  on  a  daily  basis  and  will  be  called  Music 
For  Young  America.  The  orchestra  feels  this 
is  a  fitting  climax  to  its  silver  anniversary 
season. 

The  additional  five  weeks  of  concerts  (ex¬ 
tending  the  orchestra’s  complete  season  to  31 
weeks)  are  being  vmderwritten  the  first  year 
fflrough  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Merriweather 
Post,  vice  president  of  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  Association.  It  is  Mrs.  Post’s  wish 
that  die  thousands  of  young  people  who  will 
attend  the  concerts  will  return  to  their  homes 
with  the  desire  to  hear  more  symphonic  music 
thereby  promoting  the  cause  of  sjmiphony 
orchestras  throughout  the  nation. 

Each  spring  the  city  of  Washington  plays 
host  to  between  400,000  and  500,000  young 
people  who  make  the  pil^image  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  the  past,  their  itinerary  has  included 
the  famous  buildings  and  monuments — but 
little  of  special  interest  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them  in  the  field  of  music.  The  new 
concert  plan  was  first  conceived  by  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  Mitchell,  Conductor  of  the  National  Sym¬ 
phony. 

The  National  Symphony  is  now  accepting 
requests  for  tickets  from  schools  whose  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  visiting  Washington.  School 
officials  are  invited  to  make  their  plans  and 
ticket  needs  known  to  the  orchestra  by  writ¬ 


ing  to  Mr.  Ralph  Black,  Manager,  ’The  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony,  1779  Massachvisetts  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Information  filed  with  the 
orchestra  should  include  arrival  and  depar¬ 
ture  dates  with  first,  second  and  third  dates 
of  preference  for  attendance  at  the  con¬ 
certs.  Students  of  public,  private  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools  are  cordially  invited  to  take 
advantage  of  the  concert  series. 

Dividends  to  Young  Instrumentalists  in  the 
Buffalo  Area  through  an  annual  Student’s 
Workshop. 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  in  collaboration 
with  the  University  of  Buffalo  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  presents  an  annual  two-day  workshop 
for  High  School  instrumentalists  throughout 
the  neighboring  area. 

Auditions  were  held  in  November,  and  the 
young  instrumentalists  who  were  selected  re¬ 
ported  for  rehearsal  at  the  University  of  Buf¬ 
falo  the  morning  after  Thanksgiving.  During 
the  morning,  each  section  worked  individually 
under  the  direction  of  faculty  members  and 
members  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  In  the 
afternoon,  they  met  in  Klienhans  Music  Hall 
with  the  entire  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  each 
student  player  sitting  with  a  partner  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Philharmonic,  and  rehearsed 
Tschaikowsky’s  Fifth  Symphony  under  Con¬ 
ductor  Josef  Krips. 

Friday  night  they  attended  the  Philhar¬ 
monic’s  “Pops”  concert  and  reported  Saturday 
morning  for  a  rehearsal  under  Willis  Page. 

The  Workshop  is  presented  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  high  school  students  toward  greater 
mastery  of  the  instruments  they  play.  In 
former  years,  Buffalo  boasted  of  fine  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  schools,  but  the  teachers  them¬ 
selves  report  the  level  of  performance  has 
been  slipping.  ’The  Workshop  aims  to  give 
young  musicians  a  taste  c'  the  thrill  of  work¬ 
ing  with  finely  trained  professional  musicians 
and  playing  under  professional  conductors  as 
an  added  impetus  for  continued  study. 

Dividends  to  ’Talented  Young  Musicians  in 
Haddonfield,  N.  Y.  through  an  annual  contest. 

The  Haddonfield  Symphony  Society  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  second  annual  youth  talent  con¬ 
test  to  be  held  during  February.  The  winning 
student  will  be  awarded  a  $50.00  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bond  and  the  opportunity  of  appearing  as 
guest  artist  in  the  orchestra’s  spring  concert. 

Dividends  to  Young  Instrumentalists  of  Al¬ 
legheny  County  through  a  joint  concert  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

’The  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  William  Steinberg,  will  present  the 
fourth  annual  joint  concert  with  talented 
yoimg  instrumentalists  of  the  area  on  Febru- 
nry  26.  Ninety  selected  young  musicians  will 
play  side  by  side  with  the  regular  members 
cf  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

Any  Junior  or  Senior  High  School  music 
student  of  Allegheny  County  is  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  honor  and  study  opportunities 
the  project  offers.  Applications  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Kari  Kritz,  Associate  Conductor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony,  1305  Farmers  Bank  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  should  include  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  age,  instrument,  school  and 
grade,  names  of  parents,  and  must  be  signed 
by  the  student,  one  parent  and  the  music 
teacher. 

Plans  for  the  concert  are  being  made  jointly 
by  a  member  of  the  Symphony  association,  the 
director  of  music  for  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools  and  a  representative  of  the  county 
school  music  teachers. 

Dividends  to  Honolulu’s  music  teachers  and 
students  through  a  record  loan  collection. 

’The  Honolulu  Symphony  was  the  recipient 
of  a  collection  of  50  symphonic  records  which 
have  been  made  available  to  music  teachers 
and  students  on  a  free  loan  basis.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  housed  in  the  Symphony  office. 


Dividends  to  Other  Arts  Groups  in  the 
Community. 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  printed  programs 
include  brief  descriptions  of  other  arts  organi¬ 
zations,  their  purposes  and  activities,  amount 
of  membership  dues,  privileges  of  membership 
and  name,  address  and  phone  number  of  per¬ 
son  to  contact  in  each  organization. 

See  “Arts  Council  Note,s”  page  6,  for  other 
examples  of  symphony  organizations  extend¬ 
ing  program  activities  and  services  to  other 
arts  groups. 


Community  Organizations 
And  Symphony  Orchestra 

Tulsa  “Clef  Dwellers”  are  a  group  of  young, 
music-minded  people  who  “meet  and  eat”  to¬ 
gether  before  Philharmonic  concerts.  An  in¬ 
vitation  for  others  to  join  the  group  is  prii^^ 
in  the  concert  program. 

Sioux  City  Junior  League  has  joined  with 
the  Sioux  City  Symphony  in  the  formation 
and  development  of  a  youth  orchestra.  The 
League  is  undertaking  full  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  youth  orchestra. 

Pa.sadena  Junior  League  and  the  Pasadena 
Symphony,  Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  combined 
forces  to  present  a  new  one-act,  one-set  opera 
for  children— “Pepito’s  Golden  Flower”,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  professional 
musician  and  Junior  League  member.  For  9 
years,  the  Junior  League  has  supported  free 
symphony  concerts  for  elementary  school 
children  played  by  the  Pasadena  Symphony. 
Last  season,  instead  of  the  usual  orchestral 
program,  the  League  and  the  orchestra  joined 
in  presenting  “Amahl  and  ’The  Night  Visitors” 
for  the  youngsters.  The  response  was  so^^ 
thusiastic  that  it  led  to  this  year’s  prese^^P 
tion  of  “Pepito’s  Golden  Flower”. 

Oklahoma  City  YWCA  has  inaugurated  a 
discussion  series  based  on  the  Oklahoma  City 
Symphony  programs.  The  discussion  group 
meets  at  7:00  P.  M.  the  night  of  the  concerts. 
Concert  lime  is  8:30. 

Green  Bay  Kiwanis  Club  works  closely  with 
the  Green  Bay  Symphonette  in  presentation  of 
children’s  concerts.  The  club  assists  in  con¬ 
cert  planning,  transportation  of  the  children 
to  the  concerts  and  supervision  of  the  young¬ 
sters  during  the  concerts,. 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Junior  Service  League  is 
assisting  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony  in 
introducing  and  developing  a  string  training 
program  throughout  the  coxmty  as  the  first 
step  in  development  of  a  youth  orchestra. 

Birmingham — Homewood  Camera  Club  was 
“turned  loose”  at  a  December  rehearsal  of 
the  Birmingham  Symphony  to  take  informal 
shots  of  orchestra  members.  Club  members 
will  submit  their  photos  to  the  orchestra  and 
t};e  winning  photo  will  earn  a  season  ticket  for 
its  owner. 

Atlanta  clubs  which  take  out  supporting 
memberships  in  the  Atlanta  Symphony  asso¬ 
ciation  may  call  upon  the  orchestra  for  speak¬ 
ers  for  their  own  club  programs. 
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IVotes  on  Programming 

Symphony  Orchestras  and  Opera  Performances 

Opera  performances — staged  or  in  concert  form — are  being  presented  by  many  orchestras 
during  1955-56,  and  the  prevailing  report  on  these  performances  is  “SRO”. 

A  tabulation  of  all  concerts  scheduled  for  the  1955-56  subscription  seasons  of  67  orchestras 
taken  more  or  less  at  random  and  including  major  and  community  orchestras,  shows  that 
18  of  those  orchestras  are  presenting  opera  performances — 14  in  concert  form,  4  with  staging. 
All  told,  11  different  operas  will  receive  performances  on  the  orchestras’  series. 


Opera 

Aida  - . . 

Carman  - . . 

Cosi  Fan  Tutti . . 


No.  of 
orchestras 
presenting  it 

. .  1  ...... 

_  5  . 

_  4  . 


Key  indicating 
orchestra 
presenting 
a  given  opera 

O 

_ B,  D,  F,  J.  L 

_  E,  N,  P,  R 

Q 

M 


Die  Gnt.terdaemmeriing,  Art  ITT 

.  1  .  . 

Don  Giovanni 

•>  r 

Rarnn 

1 

et  lea  Rortilege.s 

1 

La  Traviata  . . . . — . . 

1  . 

Pagliacci 

Tales  nf  Hoffman 

.  1  .  . 

List  of  the  18  orchestras  included 

in  the  tabulation  which  are  presenting  opera. 

Key  Orchestra 

A.  Austin  Symphony . 

Conductor 

Ezra  Raehlin 

B.  Birmingham  Symphony . 

C.  Buffalo  Philharmonic  . . 

. . . Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 

.  Josef  Krips 

D.  Charleston  Symphony,  W.  Va.  . 

. . ...Geoffrey  Hobday 

E.  Cincinnati  Symphony . 

. Thor  Johnson 

F.  Duluth  S3miphony  . 

.  Herman  Herz 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

P 

R. 


Grand  Rapids  Symphony.. 

Inglewood  Symphony . 

Little  Orchestra  Society  of  N.  Y. 

Nashville  Symphony.- . . 

National  Symphony . . 

New  Haven  Symphony. 

New  York  Philharmonic  .  _ 

Pittsburgh  Symphony .. 

Rhode  I^and  Philharmonic  - . 

Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio . 

Wavikesha  Symphony. 

Wichita  Symphony 


.  Desire  Defauw 
Ernest  Gebert 
.Thomas  Scherman 
Guy  Taylor 
Paul  Callaway,  guest 
-Frank  Brief! 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
William  Steinberg 
Francis  Medeira 
Evan  Whallon 
Milton  Weber 
James  Robertson 


Of  special  Interest 

Dow  Symphcmy  Orchestra,  Midland,  Mich. 
Wilford  Crawford,  Cond. 

November  concert  premiere — Leon  Stein’s 
“Symphonic  Movement”,  one  of  the  prize 
winning  compositions  in  the  Midland  Music 
Foxmdation  composition  contest  last  season. 

Erie  Philharmonic,  James  Sample,  Cond. 

In  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Mozart’s  birth,  the  Erie  Philharmonic  is  in¬ 
cluding  Mozart  works  on  each  subscription 
concert  this  season  with  a  sampling  from 
concertos,  symphonies,  serenades,  liturgical 
and  opera  excerpts. 

The  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Kearns,  Congress¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  conducted 
the  Air  Force  Symphony  in  Europe  on  several 
occasions  was  presented  as  guest  conductor 
recently  with  the  Erie  Philharmonic. 

Lafayette  Symphony  and  Opera  Guild, 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Cond. 

December  18  —  Berlioz,  “Childhood  of 
Christ”,  performed  on  a  platform  in  front  of 
an  effective  nativity  scene  set. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony,  William  Steinberg, 
Cond. 

December  2 — Premiere  of  Symphony  "No.  3 
by  Ernst  Toch. 

December  16,  18 — The  orchestra  and  Du- 
quesne  University  Chorus  presenting  Claudel- 
Honegger  “Jeanne  D’Arc  au  Bucher”. 


January  13 — Virgil  Thomson  will  conduct 
two  of  his  own  compositions — Concerto  for 
Flute  with  Bernard  Goldberg,  soloist,  and 
“Symphony  on  a  Hymn  Time”.  Concert  will 
open  with  Henry  Cowell’s  “Hymn  and  Fugtiing 
Tune  No.  2”. 

Youngstown  Philharmonic,  John  Krueger, 
Cond. 

Premiere  of  the  “Steel  City  Symphony” 
composed  by  the  Orchestra’s  conductor,  John 
Krueger.  Within  the  second  movement,  the 
score  includes  a  tape  recorder  reproducing 
actual  sounds  of  the  steel  mill  as  recorded  in 
various  parts  of  the  Ohio  Works  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation. 


Contributions  of  Goods, 

Services,  etc. 

Youngstown  Philharmonic  has  a  new  con¬ 
cert  stage  setting  made  possible  through  con¬ 
tributions  of  goods  and  services  by  four 
business  houses  and  Local  No.  70  of  the  Stage 
Hands  Union. 

Chattanooga  Philharmonic  Subscription  se¬ 
ries  concerts  are  re-broadcast  the  night  fol¬ 
lowing  each  concert.  Sponsor  for  the  broad¬ 
casts  is  the  Provident  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Money  paid  by  the  sponsor  to  Station  WDIT 
is  turned  over  to  the  Philharmonic  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  station. 


Special  Cancerts  and 
Cancert  Specialities 

Amherst  Symphony  participated  in  the  ded¬ 
ication  ceremonies  of  the  new  Central  High 
School  in  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  through  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  special  concert  Nov.  2.  W.  H.  Van- 
derhoef,  Supt.  of  Hamburg  Schools,  has  been 
a  playing  member  of  the  orchestra  since  the 
time  it  was  organized. 

Birmingham  Symphony  scheduled  its  De¬ 
cember  subscription  series  concert  for  Dec. 
21  in  order  to  give  young  people  away  from 
home  during  the  year  opportimity  to  hear 
their  own  city’s  orchestra.  The  program  in¬ 
cluded  RachmaninofTs  Piano  Concerto  No.  2, 
Gershwin’s  “Rhapsody  in  Blue”,  and  Gersh¬ 
win’s  “Porgy  and  Bess”. 

Beaumont  Symphony  in  November  present¬ 
ed  the  Houston  Symphony  on  the  Beaumont 
orchestra’s  subscription  ooncert  series. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  presented  a  special 
concert  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  S<»ttish 
Rite.  Appearing  with  the  orchestra  were  the 
Scottish  Rite  Choir  and  soloists.  Only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Scottish  Rite  were  permitted  to 
attend  the  concert. 

Iowa  State  College  Symphony  (Ames)  pre¬ 
sented  a  fall  toiur,  playing  concerts  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Iowa  cities  and  towns:  Vinton,  Inde- 
pendwce,  Oelwein,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshall¬ 
town. 

Kingsport  Civic  Symphony’s  opening  con¬ 
cert  of  the  season  combined  music  with  an 
introduction  to  the  orchestra  and  its  instru¬ 
ments.  The  first  half  of  the  (xmcert  was  de¬ 
voted  to  introduction  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  orchestra.  Conductor  Arpad  Kiurinsky 
briefly  discussed  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  instruments  within  the  section  and 
works  were  then  played  which  highlighted 
each  section.  The  percussion  section  was 
highlighted  through  “Dance  to  the  Sun  God” 
by  Justin  Elie.  ^e  brass  section  took  the 
spotlight  in  Tschaikowsky’s  “Marche  Slave”; 
the  woodwinds  in  two  sections  of  Ippolitow- 
Iwanow’s  “Caucasian  Sketches” — “In  the  Vil¬ 
lage,”  and  “In  the  Mosque.”  The  string  work 
was  demonstrated  in  Vivaldi’s  “Concerto  in  D 
Minor  for  String  Orchestra.”  The  Haydn  “La 
Heine”  Symphony  (B-ilat  Minor)  was  played 
in  the  second  half  of  the  concert. 

Duluth  Symphony  saluted  the  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune  and  Editor  Victor  F. 
Ridder  in  the  opening  concert  by  dedicating 
to  him  the  performance  of  “Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition.”  The  citation  stated  that  “the 
generous  support  and  cooperation  of  Mr.  Rid¬ 
der  and  the  newspapers  in  behalf  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  has  been  an  inspiration  to  everyone 
engaged  in  the  orchestra’s  work.” 


LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  .  . . -  copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Community  Symphony 
— How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed _ 

or  Send  Bill . . . . 

Name . . . . 

Address . - . .  .  . . . . 

Mail  to  America^  S^m^on^^Orchestra  League 
Charieston,  West  Va. 
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Arts  Council  Notes 


Community  Arts  Councils  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  are  cordially  invited  to  af¬ 
filiate  with  the  League  as  associate  members. 
Dues— $10.00  per  year.  The  League  has  under¬ 
taken  to  develop  a  limited  service  program  for 
arts  councils  os  the  result  of  requests  mode 
for  the  service  by  representatives  of  several 
arts  councils  who  attended  the  1955  League 
national  convention.  Arts  council  sessions  will 
be  held  during  the  1956  League  convention  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  June  14-16.  Ralph  Burgard, 
Director  of  the  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council, 
is  chairman  of  the  arts  council  convention 
sessions. 

Community  Arts  of  Champaign,  III. 

Community  Arts  sells  a  CA  season  book  for 
$5.00  which  admits  the  purchaser  to  all  Com¬ 
munity  Arts  events  presented  by  the  six 
member  groups — the  chorus,  the  symphony 
orchestra,  the  contemporary  dance  group,  the 
painting  group,  the  theatre  group,  and  the 
string  quartet.  Individxials  wishing  to  actively 
participate  in  one  or  more  of  the  groups  may 
do  so  by  purchasing  a  $3.00  CA  membership. 

Houston  Allied  Arts  Association 

Foyer  Exhibitions  scheduled  for  each  pair 
of  concerts  have  been  arranged  for  the  entire 
season  by  the  Houston  Symphony  Society  in 
cooperation  with  member  organizations  of  the 
Allied  Arts  Association.  The  Contemporary 
Arts  Association  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
provided  the  exhibitions  for  the  first  four 
November  concerts.  The  1955  Honor  Award 
Winning  projects  of  the  Houston  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects;  and  the  CAA 
1955  Art  Rental  Collection  will  be  exhibited 
in  December. 

Mobile,  Ala.  has  formed  a  community  arts 
coimcil. 

Vancouver  Community  Arts  Council 

Published  a  recent  progress  report  on  the 
Council's  efforts  to  press  upon  those  who  can 
mend  the  situation  the  fact  that  the  University 
is  still  without  an  accredited  School  of  Music. 

The  Council  is  sponsoring  the  regional  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Dominion  Drama  Festival. 
The  following  plays  will  be  presented  Jan. 
11-14: 

U.B.C.  Alumni  Players— “Liliom” 

Vancouver  Little  Theatre  Assoc. — “Dark  of 
the  Moon” 

New  Westminster  Vagabond  Players — “Juno 
and  the  Paycock” 

White  Rock  Players — “Androcles  and  the 
Lion” 

West  Vancouver  Little  Players — “Dark 
Summer” 

Lyric  Players — “Dark  Summer” 

Christian  Theatre  Group — “One  Decision”, 
original  play  by  J.  S.  Kerr, 

Sunday,  Jan.  15,  the  competition  will  be 
followed  by  a  theatre  conference — a  full  day 
of  drama  discussion  to  be  held  at  UBC. 

Wichita  Community  Arts  Council  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  Wichita  Inter-Club 
Council,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 

Outdoor  Art  Show:  65  paintings  were  hung 
on  a  Uni-strut  structure  placed  on  the  lawn 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  one  block 
from  a  busy  downtown  intersection.  25  paint¬ 
ings  were  sold  during  the  two-day  show  and 
a  great  deal  of  public  attention  was  focused 
on  the  local  artists  who  had  been  producing 
good  work  for  a  number  of  years  without 
selling  much  of  it 

Fair  Booth;  A  food  concession  was  rented 
by  the  Arts  Council  at  the  Forsyth  Coimty 


Fair  for  a  five  day  period  in  October.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $800  was  netted  and  the  booth 
was  staffed  by  volunteers  from  all  member 
groups  of  the  Coimcil. 

Art  Circuit:  The  Arts  Coimcil  has  enrolled 
10  small  galleries  throughout  the  state  in  an 
Art  Circuit.  Instead  of  paying  large  trans¬ 
portation  fees  for  exhibits  coming  from  great 
distances  the  Council  will  book  an  exhibit 
on  the  Circuit  for  the  entire  winter  and  pro¬ 
rate  the  transportation  expenses.  This  enables 
the  smaller  galleries  to  afford  3  or  4  more 
exhibits  than  they  would  ordinarily  be  able 
to  afford. 

Sunday  Forum:  Two  terms  of  five  consecu¬ 
tive  Sundays  are  set  aside  during  the  winter 
for  talk  or  demonstrations  by  various  local  or 
national  authorities  connected  with  some 
phase  of  the  arts.  They  are  held  at  4:00  p.  m., 
and  after  an  hour’s  discussion  refreshments 
are  served  in  the  gallery  for  the  audience. 
Admission  is  free  and  a  different  member 
group  act  as  host  on  each  occasion. 

Follies:  The  Arts  Council  raises  its  annual 
budget  by  producing  an  Arts  Follies  for  two 
nights  in  May  each  year.  Last  year’s  show 
grossed  $35,600,  of  which  $6,100  came  from 
sale  of  tickets,  and  the  remainder  from  patrons 
and  program  advertisements.  A  total  of  759 
people  gave  either  contributions  or  ads. 

Who!'  Organizations  Belong 
To  Arts  Council? 

IN  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  Houston 
Chapter. 

American  Institute  of  Decorators,  Houston 
Chapter. 

Art  League 

Contemporary  Arts  Association 
Houston  Public  Library 
Houston  Symphony  Society 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
The  Music  Guild 

IN  WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C.— 

Producing  Groups 

American  Guild  of  Organists 
Arts  and  Crafts  Association 
Children’s  Theatre  Board 
Civic  Music  Association 
Civic  Oratorio  Society 
Forsyth  Singers 
Maids  of  Melody 
Piedmont  Camera  Club 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in 
America,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem  Dance  Forum 
Winston  Salem  Little  Theatre 
Winston  Salem  Operetta  Association 
Winston  Salem  Symphony  Association 

Participating  Cultural  Groups 
Cultural  Arts  Committee  of  Junior  League 
Fine  Arts  Department  of  Senior  Woman’s 
Club 

Fine  Arts  Department  of  Junior  Woman’s 
Club 

Fine  Arts  Committee  of  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Associate  Member  Groups 

William  and  Kate  B.  Reynolds  Memorial 
Park 

Public  Library  of  Winston-Salem  and 
Forsyth  County 
City  Recreation  Department 
Salem  College  Departments  of  Music  and 
Art. 


Community  Cultural  Calendar  Notes 

An  analysis  of  Calendars  (A.  C.  Memo  No  3) 
published  by  10  arts  councils  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  League  office,  reproducer 
through  the  courtesy  of  George  Irwin,  Quinej 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  and  distributed  to  arts 
councils  affiliated  with  the  League. 

Through  the  League,  arts  council  materials 
are  beginning  to  have  international  circula¬ 
tion,  and  clear  identification  of  the  council’s 
home  city  becomes  more  important.  Some  of 
the  arts  council  calendars  and  brochures  are 
titled  merely  as  “The  Arts  Council  Calendar”, 
or  “The  Arts  Council  News”.  Designed  as 
they  were  for  use  within  a  given  city,  the 
identification  is  adequate.  When  they  begin  to 
circulate  outside  that  city,  clearer  identifica¬ 
tion  is  needed.  It  is  suggested  that  arts  coun¬ 
cils  examine  their  printed  materials  to  be  sure 
the  name  of  the  home  city  is  easily  located 
on  them. 


Vancouver  Community  Arts  Council  “News  i 
Calendar” — quoting  from  the  masthead — “A  j 
conscientious  calendar  of  events  in  the  field  of  i 
self  expression.” 

Sioux  City  Art  Center  (not  an  arts 
cil),  initiated  and  published  a  handsome 'arts 
activities  calendar  for  the  entire  year  as  a 
public  service  to  the  community,  | 

Jacksonville  Symphony  Orchestra,  Fla.,  pub-  ' 
lishes  a  fine  arts  calendar  of  community  events  I 
in  the  symphony  programs. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic  Orchestra  lists  com-  ; 
munity  cultural  events  in  the  printed  concert  ■ 
programs. 

Pensacola  Chamber  of  Commerce  publishes 
a  calendar  of  community  events  in  the  local  ' 
newspapers.  Included  in  these  events  are 
the  activities  of  arts  groups. 


Muncic  Symphony  Orchestra  Women’s  I 
League  published  an  annual  calendar  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  entertainment  dates  for  1955-56  as  a  i. 
fund  raising  project.  Calendars  sell  for  $1.00  [ 
and  proceeds  will  be  used  to  help  defray  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  orchestra’s  children’s  concerts,  j 

League  Survey  of  Arts  Councils^^  ' 

The  first  unit  of  the  field  work  i^Bte  tj 
League  survey  of  arts  councils,  made  possible 
through  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the 
League,  has  come  to  a  close.  Kenneth  Brown,  ji 
who  served  as  the  arts  council  survey  director  |,| 
for  the  League  during  the  year  of  1955  made  ii 
field  visits  to  12  arts  councils.  The  final  re¬ 
port  is  now  being  prepared  and  eventually  ; 
will  be  available  to  arts  councils.  ! 

The  next  unit  of  field  study  of  coordinated  i 
arts  programs  will  be  concerned  primarily  i 
with  those  groups  operating  under  the  spon-  | 
sorship  of  industries,  local  foundations  and  , 
municipal  departments  or  commissions.  | 

THE  ARTS  IN  ACTION— 

A  Sampling 

ART 

Houston  Contemporary  Art  Museum — Ex-  j 
hibition,  “A  Child’s  World”,  toys  as  tools  for  ' 
the  imagination.  j 

Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts — 31st  annual  ^ 
Houston  Artists  Show.  i 

Sioux  City  Art  Center — Exhibition,  “Art  for 


Giving  . 

Vancouver  Art  Gallery  and  the  Vancouver 
School  Board,  in  cooperation  wtih  the  Van¬ 
couver  Art  Teacher’s  Federation,  have  been 
sponsoring  a  scheme  to  make  available  for 
$5.00  per  picture  per  year,  loans  for  use  in 
staff  rooms  and  class  rooms  of  local  schools. 
In  October,  26  pictures  were  sent  to  22  primary 
schools. 

Winston-Salem — North  Carolina  Arts  Cir¬ 
cuit — Exhibition,  “24  paintings  from  24  states”. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Symphony  Women ’s  Associations 


League  Christmas  cards  and  place  mats.  As 
the  Newsletter  goes  to  press,  it  doesn’t  appear 
that  either  the  League  or  womens  associa¬ 
tions  collectively  or  individually  will  become 
millionnaires  (see  Sept.-Oct.  Newsletter  p.  6) 
from  1955  sales  of  Christmas  cards  and  place 
mats,  BUT  sales  have  been  amazingly  good 
for  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  League  is 
receiving  letters  from  many  orchestras  and 
womens  associations  stating  they  like  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  obtain  unique  sale  merchan¬ 
dise  for  use  in  their  fund  raising  activities. 

The  place  mats  with  the  musicians  design 
do  not  have  any  Christmas  motifs  on  them  and 
will  be  attractive  gift  items  throughout  the 
year.  The  mats  are  available  to  Womens  Asso¬ 
ciations  and/or  orchestra  associations  at  85(^ 
per  package  of  12  mats.  The  recommended 
re-sale  price  is  $1.25  per  package — a  profit  of 
40^  for  die  group  selling  them.  Order  directly 
from  the  League  office,  P.  O.  Box  164, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

^  More  news  later  on  the  next  merchandising 
binge  after  we’ve  had  time  to  catch  our 
breath  and  add  up  the  profit  and  loss  columns 
from  the  first  one. 

Women's  Association  Current 
Fund  Raising  Projects 

Austin  Symphony  Womens  League  pre¬ 
sented  a  ball  titled  “Night  in  Vienna’’  during 
the  fall. 

Des  Moines  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
realized  over  $200  profit  from  the  second  an¬ 
nual  musical  rummage  sale. 

Muncie  Symphony  Womens  I.eague  com¬ 
piled,  published  and  sold  season  calendars 
listing  important  cultural  and  entertainment 
events  in  the  community.  Calendars  sell  for 
$1.00  each. 

The  National  Symphony  Ball,  presented  in 
October  included  music  by  a  dance  orchestra, 

R music  for  the  waltz  contest  played  by  the 
ational  Symphony  under  Conductor  Mitch- 
I’s  direction,  a  Chinese  auction,  presentation 
of  special  prizes  and  a  handsome  souvenir 
program  of  nearly  75  pages. 

Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Womens  Com¬ 
mittee  annually  sponsors  a  great  artist  series 
of  concerts.  The  1955-56  series  presents  Whit- 
temore  and  Lowe,  duo  pianists;  Ballet  Es- 
pagnols;  Anna  Russell;  Claudio  Arrau,  pianist; 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  violinist.  Season  tickets  are 
priced  at  $6.00  to  $10.00.  None  of  these  artists 
will  appear  on  the  orchestra’s  subscription 
series  concerts  this  season. 

Spokane  Philharmonic  Womens  Auxiliary 
will  sponsor  a  performance  of  The  Ballet 
Russe  de  Monte  Carlo  in  January. 

Vancouver  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
presented  in  September  an  Interior  Designs 
and  Antiques  Show  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Vancouver.  The  Interior  Designers 
created  complete  rooms  including  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  Library,  a  Man’s  Bedroom,  a  Music  Room, 
a  Foyer,  etc.  Antique  Dealers  arranged  ex¬ 
tensive  displays.  All  articles  were  subject  to 
sale,  but  could  not  be  removed  until  after  the 
close  of  the  three  day  exhibit. 

Door  and  raffle  prizes  included  a  Sheffield 
Coffee  Pot,  pair  of  Baroque  Gold  Leaf  Wall 
Brackets  for  candles,  an  antique  rocking  chair, 
etc.  Raffle  tickets  sold  at  25<  each. 

The  Committee  sponsored  a  Forum  session, 
charging  admission  of  50(^.  Subject:  “Where 
is  music  going  in  Vancouver  in  The  next  25 
years?”  Conductor  Irwin  Hoffman  served  as 
moderator  for  the  forum. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  Womens  League 
chalked  up  a  record  of  a  30/b  increase  in  sea¬ 


son  tickets  sales  for  1955-56.  Included  in  their 
expansion  activities  was  the  organization  of 
ticket  sales  in  17  nearby  commimities. 

Wichita  Symphony  Womens  Association. 

Viennese  Ball,  Thanksgiving  Eve — attend¬ 
ance  over  900  individuals;  two  hours  of  waltz 
music  played  by  the  Wichita  Symphony  and 
two  hours  of  music  played  by  a  dance  band. 
Profit — $2,550.00.  The  Association  will  present 
its  annual  rummage  sale  in  January. 

Winnipeg  Symphony  Womens  Committee  is 
compiling  and  preparing  for  sale  a  musical 
cook  book.  The  cookery  of  over  25  nations 
will  be  represented  within  the  recipes  and 
nearly  every  member  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
Womens  Committee  has  made  a  recipe  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  project. 

February  29 — The  Womens  Committee  will 
present  a  large  scale  “Leap  Year  Fashion 
Show.” 

Educational  Projects  of  Women's 
Associations:  Pre-concert  Lectures 

Atlanta  Symphony  Womens  Committee  Pre- 
vues  are  presented  Fridays  at  3  p.  m.  in  the 
homes  of  members.  Subjects  for  forthcoming 
Prevues  include  Modem  Music;  The  Ballet; 
Brahms;  Tschaikowsky. 

Des  Moines  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
recently  presented  at  a  regular  meeting  three 
members  of  the  orchestra — a  clarinetist,  cellist 
and  violinist — each  of  whom  discussed  “how 
they  prepare  and  rehearse  for  a  concert.” 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Womens  Commit¬ 
tee’s  January  program  includes  a  talk  by  Ger¬ 
ald  Elliott,  music  critic  for  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press. 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Junior  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Junior  League  of  Los  Angeles 
present  Symphony  Previews  at  11:45  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  several  times  a  year  prior  to 
the  matinee  concerts.  Speakers  for  the  1955- 
56  series  are  as  follows: 

Dec.  9.  Miklos  Rozsa,  Composer. 

Jan.  6.  Jan  Popper,  Professor  of  Music, 
UC.,  Director  UCLA  Opera  Workshop. 

Feb.  10.  Raymond  Kendall,  Dean,  School  of 
Music,  USCA,  Music  Editor,  Los  Angeles 
Mirror-News. 

Mar.  2.  Lukas  Foss,  Composer. 

Apr.  13.  William  C.  Hartshor*  iuii.rvisor 
in  Charge  of  Music,  Los  An^.-.u  Public 
Schools. 

Admission  is  not  charged  for  the  Previews, 
but  a  charge  is  made  for  the  luncheon  which 
follows  the  sessions. 

Toledo  Orchestra  Womens  Auxiliary  fall  tea 
program  featured  a  discussion  on  the  history 
of  jazz,  presented  by  a  member  of  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art  Staff. 

Detroit  Symphony  Womens  Association  put 
into  effect  a  special  season  ticket  plan  for  ac¬ 
credited  students  of  Detroit’s  music  schools. 
200  tickets  were  made  available  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  great  discount.  The  response,  part¬ 
ly  as  a  result  of  good  coverage  of  the  plan  in 
the  schools  of  the  area,  was  so  great  that  new 
sections  of  the  auditorium  had  to  be  tapped 
for  more  tickets.  The  final  coiuit  shows  that 
800  new,  young  listeners  for  the  subscription 
concerts  are  taking  advantage  of  the  plan. 

Mrs.  David  Sutter  (and  we  presume  she’s  a 
member  of  the  Womens  Association)  spent  the 
last  year  in  completing  an  index  of  all  works 
performed  by  the  Detroit  Symphony  since  its 
inception  in  1914.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 


material  available  through  the  index,  the 
printed  program  notes  of  the  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony  now  note  the  date  on  which  each  work 
was  last  performed  at  the  concerts,  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  soloist  participating  in  the  per¬ 
formance. 

Honolulu  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
tallied  up  the  results  of  their  children’s  con¬ 
certs  for  1954-55  and  found  that  over  15,000 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  had 
attended  the  concerts.  In  addition  a  small 
ensemble  from  the  orchestra  gave  instrument 
demonstrations  in  every  school  whose  chil¬ 
dren  were  attending  one  of  the  concerts— 
another  educational  project  of  the  Womens 
Committee. 

Notes  on  Organizotional  Structure 
Of  Women's  Associations 

Abilene  Symphony  Womens  Guild — Mem¬ 
bership  dues  are  $3.00  per  year. 

Atlanta  Symphony  Womens  Committee  con¬ 
sists  of  a  membership  of  600.  Standing  com¬ 
mittees  include  the  following:  Promotion  of 
orchestra;  sale  of  tickets;  publicity;  young 
peoples  concerts;  correlated  lectures;  office 
volunteers;  f\md  raising  projects;  radio  and 
TV  programs;  orchestra  party. 

Buffalo  Philharmonir  Womens  Committee — 
Membership  dues  are  $3.00  per  year. 

Connecticut  Symphony  Womens  Commit¬ 
tee: — The  aim  is  to  have  a  Womens  Committee 
of  approximately  500  membership  organized 
in  groups  of  10,  more  or  less,  each  \mit  having 
its  own  chairman,  such  groups  being  com¬ 
posed  of  neighbors  or  friends  with  whom  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  attending  concert  performances.  An 
invitation  to  join  one  of  the  groups  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  concert  programs.  An  incomplete 
listing  of  the  imits  included  29  group  leaders 
located  in  16  different  communities  within 
Bridgeport  and  Fairfield  County. 

Jacksonville  Symphony  Womens  Commit¬ 
tee,  Fla.,  standing  committees  include  art 
work;  guest  artist  hospitality;  historian; 
house;  membership;  office  volunteers;  orches¬ 
tra  entertainment;  program  printing;  program 
advertising;  program  &e  arts  calendar;  pro¬ 
gram  personality  notes;  program  notes;  season 
ticket  sale  promotion;  symphonic  analysis 
program;  telephone;  womens  committee  ex¬ 
pansion. 

New  Haven  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
— membership  dues  are  $2.00  aimually.  Mem¬ 
bership  privileges  include  opporttmity  to  at¬ 
tend  final  rehearsals  for  the  concerts. 

Sacramento  Symphony  League  consists  of  a 
membership  of  200.  One  group  within  Ae 
organization  has  a  schedule  of  evening  meet¬ 
ings.  Standing  committees  for  the  Symphony 
League  include  ways  and  means;  publicity; 
telephone;  program;  art  editor;  symphony 
ball;  fashion  show,  pops  concert;  fai^y  con¬ 
cert;  ticket  sales;  speakers  bureau;  scrap 
book;  advertising. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic  Womens  Association 
Board  consists  of  approximately  60  members, 
practically  all  of  whom  are  officers  or  chair¬ 
men  of  committees.  Standing  committees  in¬ 
clude  tickets;  supper  club;  symphony  debs; 
membership;  membership  tea;  green  room; 
auditions;  youth  concerts;  memorial;  tele¬ 
phone;  publicity;  volunteers;  historian;  hos¬ 
pitality;  program  advertising;  music  clubs; 
nominating;  by-laws. 

Winnipeg  Symphonj-  Womens  Committee 
members  receive  advance  written  program 
notes  for  the  Orchestra’s  Sunday  evening 
broadcast  series  carried  by  the  Trans  Canada 
network  of  CBC. 


Music  Critics  Third  Annual  Workshop^  Oct.  7-9,  1955 

Co-sponsored  by  Louisville  Orchestra  and  the  League 

Presented  Through  Funds  From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant  to  the  League 


A  fall  workshop,  consisting  of  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  activity  during  a  forty-eight  hour 
period  on  the  part  of  forty  one  music  critics 
representing  metropolitan  and  smaller  city 
newspapers  and  several  national  periodicals 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  focused  the  critics’ 
attention  on  contemporary  music  through  a 
very  thorough  examination  and  evaluation  of 
the  extensive  Commissioning  Program  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra.  The  critics  themselves 
chose  Louisville  for  their  1955  meeting  ex¬ 
pressly  because  it  offered  this  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear,  discuss  and  evaluate  a  large 
body  of  new  music  in  the  space  of  two  days. 

The  critics  attended  two  concerts  composed 
entirely  of  contemporary  music  played  by  the 
Louisville  Orchestra,  Robert  Whitney,  Con¬ 
ductor.  They  reviewed  the  concerts;  reviewed 
their  reviews;  listened  and  participated  in  a 
thorough  and  frank  discussion  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Commissioning  Plan  as  it  relates  to  the 
overall  development  of  the  orchestra,  audience 
and  music  in  Louisville;  discussed  techniques 
and  philosophy  of  criticism  in  its  various 
phases;  and  wound  up  the  sessions  with  spe¬ 
cific  plans  for  forming  an  association  of  critics. 

Interspersed  between  the  many  workshop 
sessions  was  a  continuous  succession  of  bril¬ 
liant  social  festivities  in  which  the  critics  were 
the  guests  of  the  Louisville  Philharmonic  So¬ 
ciety,  the  City  of  Louisville,  The  Louisville 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier  Journal  and  Times  Publishing  Company, 
and  the  Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Buses  miraculously  appeared  at  the 
proper  times  to  transport  the  guests  to  the 
various  sessions  and  even  to  Bardstown,  Ky. 
for  a  visit  to  Stephen  Foster’s  “Old  Kentucky 
Home”  and  the  famous,  historical  Bardstown 
Tavern.  R.  H.  Wangerin,  Manager  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra,  adroitly  handled  the 
many  complicated  local  arrangements. 

The  program  for  the  critics  sessions  was 
developed  under  the  supervision  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Music 
Critics  Workshops. 

Full  Report  To  Be  Published 

Full  reports  of  the  sessions  and  speeches  of 
the  Workshop  together  with  reports  from  the 
Workshops  presented  in  Los  Angeles  in  1954, 
and  in  New  York  in  1953  will  be  published 
within  the  next  few  months  through  funds 
made  available  to  the  League  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foim- 
dation. 


Left  to  right:  Roger  Dettmer,  Music-theatre 
Critic,  Chicago  American;  Miles  Kastendieck, 
Music  Critic,  New  York  Journal  American; 
Paul  H.  Lang,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  John  Edwards,  President,  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League;  Manager,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Symphony. 


What’  the  Critics  Said 

Most  of  the  critics  attending  the  Workshop 
were  playing  dual  roles — that  of  subjectively 
participating  in  a  conference  concerned  with 
problems  of  their  own  profession,  and  that  of 
objectively  reporting  and  analyzing  the  ac¬ 
tivities  for  their  own  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals. 

One  critic,  Herbert  Elwell  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  added  a  third  role — that  of  guest 
critic  for  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  while 
he  was  in  Louisville. 

The  critics  and  the  newspapers  they  repre¬ 
sent  have  given  the  League  permission  to  re¬ 
print  all  or  portions  of  the  reports  and  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  the  critics  for  readers  in 
their  home  cities. 

Re:  The  Workshop 
As  0  Whole 

Excerpts  from  article  titled  “Music  Critics 

Workshop  is  Held  in  Louisville”,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Kountz. 

Toledo  Times,  Oct.  11,  1955 

Third  Annual  Music  Critics  Workshop. — I 
thought  when  I  first  heard  it  that  it  was  an 
awesome  sounding  title.  But  all  gatherings 
should  have  some  means  of  identification  and 
perhaps  this  was  as  useful  as  any  other.  In 
any  event  the  workshop  was  held  this  year 
in  Louisville  .  .  .  and  I  energized  myself  into 
attending  it. 

It  was  worth  the  time,  worth  the  effort; 
from  last  Friday  to  Sunday  afternoon  is  con¬ 
siderable  time;  and  a  day  that  begins,  as  last 
Friday  did,  limcheon  at  11  a.  m.  find  con¬ 
tinues  through  a  deeply  perceptive  discourse 
by  Paul  Henry  Lang  of  Columbia  University, 
the  Musical  Quarterly  and  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribime,  through  a  review  of  the  Louisville 
Commissioning  Plw,  through  a  discussion  of 
the  operas  commissioned  by  the  Louisville 
Orchestra,  through  dinner,  through  a  concert 
by  the  Louisville  Orchestra  with  a  program 
made  up  entirely  of  commissioned  works, 
through  a  review  of  the  concert  which  had 
to  be  written  that  day  or  not  at  all;  is  there 
anyone  in  the  house  who  doubts  that  such 
a  day  needs  an  abimdance  of  effort?  The 
normal  day  in  the  workshop  was  exactly  as 
the  one  I  have  detailed  except  with  varying 
leading  participants. 


Left  to  right:  Carter  Harman,  Music  Editor, 
Time  Magazine;  Mrs.  Alberta  Greicus,  Music 
Critic,  Muncie  Star;  R.  H.  Wangerin,  Maiuiger, 
Louisville  Orchestra;  John  Rosenfield,  Amuse¬ 
ments  Editor,  Dallas  Morning  News;  Virgil 
Thomson,  Composer,  Critic. 


Excerpts  from  column  titled  “In  Tune”,  by 

Josef  Mossman 

Detroit  News,  Oct.  16,  1955 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky. — A  music  critic  should 
be  upright,  honest,  fearless,  crusading,  hum¬ 
ble  and  authoritative.  He  should  discipline 
the  tastes  of  his  readers.  He  should  be  a 
grammarian  of  perfection.  He  should  know 
all  about  music,  or  make  public  confession 
of  ignorance. 

This  extended  creed,  or  recipe,  for  a  music 
critic,  is  made  up  largely  of  the  ideas  of  ob¬ 
servers  who  are  not  music  critics. 

At  the  third  Music  Critics  Workshop  .  .  . 
the  critics  listened  to  representatives  of  music 
management,  of  composers  and  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  They  politely  rejected  most^k, 
the  suggestions  of  these  observers  that  chan|^V 
be  made  in  the  style  of  music  criticism  ana 
in  the  attitudes  of  music  critics. 

Keep  It  in  Family 

Then,  after  listening  sind  rejecting  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  “outsiders,”  the  critics  gathered 
in  closed  sessions  to  rip  and  rant  at  each 
other  over  the  very  matters  brought  up  by 
those  who  are  not  professional  music  critics. 

That  music  critics  are  devoted  to  the  aim 
of  bettering  their  craft  was  evident  in  the 
serious  discussions  they  held.  They  listened 
to  two  concerts  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra 
and  wrote  unsigned  critiques  of  the  concerts. 

Then  their  works  were  read  aloud  by  Miles 
Kastendieck,  the  scholarly  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American,  and  the  critics 
pounded  upon  those  critiques  far  more  vocif¬ 
erously,  harshly,  stormily  than  any  of  them 
had  ever  pounced  upon  a  musical  performer. 

The  magnificent  Louisville  Orchestra  h^i, 
prepared  two  programs  of  the  works  of  livj^A_ 
composers  commissioned  under  the  interral^ 
t  onally  famous  Louisville  plan  .  .  .  The 
music  critics  devoted  much  of  their  discussion 
to  those  new  works,  and  after  hard  argument, 
reached  a  sort  of  accord  that  foremost  among 
a  music  critic’s  duties  is  the  fair,  honest  and 
accurate  judgment  of  contemporary  compo¬ 
sitions. 

They  lapsed  from  important  and  scholarly 
discussions  sometimes  to  argue  over  whether 
a  composition  should  be  referred  to  as  a 
“number”  or  a  “selection”  or  a  “piece”. 

The  upshot  of  that  discussion  seemed  to  be 
that  each  music  critic  would  go  on  using  the 
same  terms  that  he  had  always  used.  .  .  . 

The  case  for  management  was  presented  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

.  .  .  Music  critics,  Mrs.  "Thompson  exhorted, 
must  support  the  musical  activities  of  their 
respective  communities.  They  must  not,  she 
pleaded,  condemn  on  a  basis  of  personal  taste, 
but  support  in  the  name  of  community  benefit. 

“G.ve  us  a  cause  to  espouse,  and  we  always 
espouse  it,”  replied  John  Rosenfield,  the  emi¬ 
nent  music  critic  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

“You  fellows  have  got  a  right  to  have  a 
different  opinion  from  us  ordinary  concert- 
goers”,  said  C.  W.  Stoll,  Louisville  business¬ 
man  and  music  lover,  “but  you  should  tell 
us  why  our  opinion  is  wrong  when  it  doesn’t 
agree  with  your  opinion.” 

Rosenfield  replied  that  Stoll  and  his  fellow 
concertgoers  were  asking  a  complete  music 
appreciation  course  from  the  critics.  .  . . 
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Excerpts  from  article  titled  “The  Arts  in  Ce¬ 
dar  Rapids”,  by  Donald  Key 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 

Throughout  a  three-day  meeting  of  music 
critics  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  last  weekend,  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  counteracting  what  eminent 
American  Composer-Critic  Virgil  Thomson 
called  “the  conspiracy  against  high  musical 
standards”  were  being  cussed  and  discussed, 
formally  and  informally. 

Such  questions  as  these  were  heard: 

Since  music  has  become  such  big  business 
in  America  (actually  exceeding  baseball  in 
annual  receipts)  how  can  you  convince  book¬ 
ing  agencies  and  artists  that  they  are  under¬ 
mining  their  own  future  market  when  they 
“play  down”  to  audiences — offering  them 
hashed-over  programs  or  poorly  organized 
units? 

“The  agencies  are  selling  names,  not  talent,” 
^^omson  said.  But  he  and  40  other  delegates 
^Hhid  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  method  for 
defeating  the  almighty  dollar. 

Another  question:  How  can  you  convince 
an  editor  that  sending  a  reporter  without  any 
musical  training  to  cover  a  concert  is  like 
sending  a  society  writer  to  cover  a  football 
game? 

This  is  one  of  the  big  headaches  in  smaller 
cities,  said  Paul  H.  Lang,  chief  critic  for  the 
I  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

It’s  one  which  is  doing  some  damage  not 
j  only  to  the  quality  of  music  in  America  but 
I  also  its  appreciation,  “for  a  good  critic  is  an 
educator,”  he  added. 

A  third  question  came  up  as  reviews  of  two 
concerts  by  the  Louisville  orchestra  were 
being  re-reviewed.  Can  a  high  level  of  musical 
performance  be  supported  best  by  reports 
which  are  written  down  fo  the  average  read¬ 
er  or  by  the  use  of  wide  vo'  ’-lary  and  tech- 

•al  language? 

)n  this  subject,  Thomas  E.  Sherman  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  said,  “I’ve  never  been 
able  to  write  about  a  fugue  without  calling 
it  a  fugue.” 

But  John  Rosenfield  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  added:  My  editor  pays  me  to  write  for 
all  oiu"  readers — understandably. 

There  were  other  questions  and  discussions, 
mostly  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  high 
musical  standard  is  to  be  maintained  in  con¬ 
cert  halls,  listeners  as  well  as  critics  will  have 
to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  it. 

I  Excerpts  from  article  titled  “Gathering  of 


Left  to  right:  Ilhan  K.  Mimaroglu,  Music 
Critic,  Forum;  Ankara,  Turkep;  Mildred  E. 
McKee,  Music  Reviewer,  Top^a  Daily  Capital; 
John  Fay,  Arts  Editor,  Mobile  Press  Register; 
Julian  Hainan,  Music  Critic,  Toledo  Blade; 
John  Rosenfield,  Amusements  Editor,  Dallas 
Morning  News. 


Critics  Produces  Shop  Talk”  by  Julian  Sea¬ 
man 

Toledo  Blade,  Oct.  16,  1955 
Some  vistas  of  the  third  annual  music  crit¬ 
ics’  workshop  .  .  .  should  linger  with  a 
thoughful  man.  Much  sage  conclusion  and 
differing  opinion,  wherein  ideas  were  bandied 
and  viewpoints  sought,  filled  restful  comers 
in  the  Brown  Hotel,  far  from  the  formalities 
of  open  debate. 

About  40  critics,  from  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
convened  for  these  sessions.  Many  had  never 
been  exposed  to  the  bleak  winds  of  contem¬ 
porary  tonality,  others  still  were  trying  to 
understand  the  verities  of  accepted  master¬ 
piece.  A  few  were  in  a  mood  to  contend  at 
all  points  for  the  sake  of  sweet  argument. 

The  sessions  themselves  were  informative, 
albeit  irritating;  but  all  this  made  for  elas¬ 
ticity  of  mind  and  a  healthy  shattering  of 
prejudice  and  previous  conviction.  I  found 
the  young  among  us  given  to  extravagant  tol¬ 
erance  of  their  brethren  among  composers; 
my  more  seasoned  collea^es  suddenly  humble 
in  the  face  of  inevitable  progress.  A  psy¬ 
chiatrist  would  have  reveled  in  this  furore 
of  ego  and  integrity.  .  .  . 

Re:  Analysis  of  Reviews 

All  critics  attending  the  Workshop  were 
asked  to  “play  the  game”  as  Miles  Kasten- 
dieck  put  it,  and  file  reviews  on  each  of  the 
two  concerts  played  by  the  Louisville  Orches¬ 
tra.  The  reviews  were  filed  anonymously 
and  provided  the  basis  for  specific  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  technique,  philosophy  and  func¬ 
tions  of  criticism. 

All  or  parts  of  reviews  were  read  in  the 
two  ancdysis  sessions  including  the  writings 
of  both  senior  and  novice  critics  representing 
both  large  and  small  city  papers.  No  one 
(except  the  person  who  had  written  it)  knew 
whose  work  was  imder  discussion. 

Several  of  the  senior  critics  observed  this 
was  the  first  time  they  ever  had  had  oppor- 
timity  to  submit  their  work  to  a  professional 
group  of  critics  for  frank  and  honest  evalua¬ 
tion  of  it.  Post  workshop  letters  from  many 
oi  the  critics  are  calling  for  more  time  for 
analysis  sessions  in  future  Workshops. 

Quote  from  article  titled  “Critics  Scanned  by 
Critic  at  Louisville  Sessions”  by  Lenore 
Crawford 

London  Free  Press,  Ont.,  Oct.  15,  1955 
“Miles  Kastendieck,  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American,  was  critic  of  the  critics — re¬ 
viewing  criticisms  submitted  on  the  two  con¬ 
certs.  He  ran  into  criticism  himself  when 
he  shuddered  over  an  essay-like  lead  and 
roused  opposition  from  New  York  Times  and 
Time  M^azine  men,  who  liked  it.  This  sort 
of  give-and-take  was  typical  of  the  workshop 
sessions.” 

Herewith — the  controversial  lead,  writer  im- 
iden  tilled. 

“When  conductor  Whitney  raised  his  baton 
45  minutes  after  the  scheduled  beginning  time, 
it  was  not  because  of  a  tempermental  prima- 
donna  or  a  missing  guest  artist,  but  l^ause 
two  dozen  music  critics  went  sightseeing 
Stephen  Foster’s  Old  Kentucky  Home,  ate  a 
leisurely  chicken  dinner  at  'The  Tavern  in 
Bardstown  and  were  delayed,  on  the  bus 
ride  back,  by  a  hay-truck  creeping  in  front  of 
them  over  narrow  winding  roads.  This  critical 
army,  receiving  the  rare  privilege  of  being 
able  to  stop  the  show  were  guests  of  honor 
on  this  and  a  special  Friday  evening  pro¬ 
gram,  consists  of  music  writers  from  Texas 
to  Canada,  and  from  Kansas  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  plus  two  guest-observers  from  Europe, 
who  came  to  get  a  close  look  at  the  workings 
of  the  Louisville  Commissioning  Plan.  The 
Plan  must  have  sore  shoulders  ^ter  so  much 
back  tapping,  and  some  occasional  kicks  in 
the  back,  received  from  the  assembled  critics 
during  the  last  two  days.” 


Excerpts  from  column  titled  “Front  Row  Cen¬ 
ter”  by  Jeanne  Suhrheinrich 

Evansville  Courier,  Oct.  17,  1955 

.  .  .  Required  of  each  critic  at  the  workshop 
were  reviews  of  concerts  presented  by  the 
Louisville  Orchestra  Friday  night  and  l^tur- 
day  afternoon,  to  be  turned  in  the  next 
morning  for  sessions  where  they  were  read, 
criticiz^,  analyzed  and  thoroughly  pulled  to 
pieces  in  the  search  for  flaws.  All  reviews 
were  unsigned  and  unidentified  in  any  way 
so  that  no  one  would  be  embarrassed.  .  .  . 

With  all  this  discussion  and  ensuing  advice 
from  the  very  top  brass — both  music-wise  and 
newspaper  reporting-wise  —  the  attending 
critics  cramm^  in  as  much  knowledge  in  the 
three  days  as  would  be  gained  from  months 
of  carefvd  study  in  other  ways. 

Everyone  knows  the  old  cliche  about  the 
bigger  a  man  is  the  easier  he  is  to  know  but 
somehow  it  always  comes  as  a  pleasant  shock 
to  rediscover  its  truth.  .  .  . 

The  Greeks  may  have  had  a  word  for  them 
(the  senior  critics)  but  in  English  you  need 
several — tactful  but  truthhil;  imassuming  but 
positive;  dead-serious  but  quick  of  wit  and 
colorful  of  speech. 

Re:  Formation  of  o  Critics 
Association 

Excerpts  from  column  titled  “Passing  in  Re¬ 
view”,  by  Roger  Dettmer 

Chicago  American,  Oct.  10,  1955 

LOUISVILLE,  Oct.  10. — There  are  many 
p>ersons — for  instance  performers  and  man¬ 
agements  and  maybe  a  great  mass  of  readers 
— who  wonder  what  earthly  service  a  music 
critics’  convention  can  render  mankind;  and 
why  didn’t  some  dedicated  soul,  while  he  had 
the  chance  to  become  immortal,  demolish 
Louisville’s  Brown  Hotel  during  the  weekend 
just  past. 

For  the  critics  themselves,  however,  this 
third  and  by  far  best-attended  annual  session 
was  stimulating  by  its  very  being. 

It  was  illuminating  to  the  big  city  boys — ob¬ 
serving  first  hand  what  a  city  of  this  moderate 
size  can  achieve  through  hard  work  and  cim- 
ning  publicity  in  the  way  of  sophisticated 
musical  development.  Certainly  Louisville’s 
program  was  an  eye-opener  to  those  who  rep¬ 
resented  smaller  cities;  a  source  of  fresh  ideas 
cuid  possibly,  of  new  courage  to  speak  out  as 
they  haven’t  before  in  their  simdry  and  divers 
milieus. 

Concretely,  this  session  ended  Sunday  with 
a  motion  and  its  unanimous  adoption,  to  form 
a  national  music  critics  circle  composed  of 
five  regional  groups — these  to  be  set  up 
between  now  and  next  October  when  the 
fourth  annual  workshop  convenes. 

Chicago,  for  example,  has  been  designated 
the  point  of  a  triangle  reaching  north  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Blast  to  Cleveland.  St.  Louis 
is  another  center,  with  a  far  west  radius  of 
Dallas  and  Houston,  a  far  north  one  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  South  California,  which  includes  San 
Francisco  for  consolidation’s  sake,  already  is 
functioning  after  a  fashion. 

New  York  has  had  its  senior  critics  circle 
since  1940  leaving  only  *New  England  to  be 
mobilized  with  Boston  as  the  probable  nerve 
center. 

A  successful  organization  will  mean  addi¬ 
tional  power  and  prestige  for  its  potential 
membership  of  1,000  American  critics.  But 
it  will  mean,  additionally  and  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  a  clearing  house  for  ideas;  a  closer 
imderstanding  and  sympathy  among  its  mem¬ 
bers;  perhaps  some  distant  day,  even  a  stnmg 
force  for  improved  standards  everywhere.  .  .  . 

*Editor’s  Note:  The  d^anadian  critics’  group 
also  is  to  be  organized. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 


MUSIC  CRITICS  WORKSHOP— 

(CJontinued  from  Page  9) 

Excerpts  from  article  titled  “Own  Notes  Ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Critics”,  by  Herbert  Elwell 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Oct.  16, 1955 

.  .  .  The  workshop  closed  with  a  business 
session  headed  by  Thomas  B.  Sherman  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  Plans  were  discussed 
for  the  formation  of  a  national  association 
of  critics,  which,  I  suppose,  might  be  some¬ 
thing  like  the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle 
on  a  national  scale.  Such  an  organization 
might  be  effective  in  raising  the  standards  of 
criticism  generally  throughout  the  country. 

In  too  many  of  the  smaller  towns  music 
criticism  is  assigned  to  persons  who  have  no 
special  qualifications  or  aptitudes  for  writing 
about  music,  and  through  their  lack  of  imder- 
standing  a  good  bit  of  damage  can  be  done 
to  the  art  and  even  the  business  of  music. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  verbalize  about 
music,  for  music  expresses  things  that  cannot 
be  put  into  words.  Yet  if  this  is  one’s  job, 
one  must  find  ways  of  doing  it.  In  some  of 
the  weaker  reviews  read  at  the  workshop  it 
was  obvious  that  the  writer  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  music  he  had  heard,  had  no  reed 
reaction  to  it,  and  was  incompetent  to  deal 
with  it. 

One  can  perhaps  condone  incompetence  up 
to  a  certain  point,  but  when  you  add  to  it 
presumption  and  arrogance  you  have  some¬ 
thing  quite  inexcusable.  When  a  critic,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  reasons  for  disliking  a  piece 
of  music,  writes  it  off  as  something  which 
never  should  have  been  composed  or  per¬ 
formed,  he  is  not  doing  anyone  a  service,  and 
it  becomes  pretty  obvious  that  he  is  using 
this  method  of  dealing  with  music  to  cover 
up  his  own  ignorance. 

Quotes  from  the  Speakers 

Speech  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  Music  Critic, 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  “The  Critic  and 

Contemporary  Music". 

“His  (Lang’s)  plea  was  for  an  open  mind 
toward  new  music,  a  more  humble  attitude 
toward  the  composer  who  has  created  a  work 
of  art  (whether  or  not  it  pleases  you)  and 
last,  greater  opportunity  for  the  very  young 
to  be  exposed  to  the  new  medium.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  there  it  receives  its  most  honest 
appraisal.”  —  Ruth  Tripp  in  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal. 

“Dr.  Paul  Lang  .  .  .  fired  the  opening  crit¬ 
ical  shot,  aimed  at  Czerny  whom  he  blames 
for  stunting  musical  education  growth.  Teach 
a  child  today’s  music,  then  lead  him  back  into 
the  past — go  contrary  to  Czerny — and  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  another  generation  about 
listening  to  contemporary  music,  Lang  insist¬ 
ed.” — Lenore  Crawford  in  The  London  Free 
Press. 

“If  youngsters  don’t  get  acquainted  with  the 
living  music  idiom,  we  have  a  real  problem. 
...  I  recall  classes  taught  by  the  late  Bela 
Bartok  in  which  young  people  were  given 
nothing  but  music  of  the  day.  The  results 
were  marvelous  to  see.  I  saw  them  playing 
the  Two-Part  Inventions  of  Bach  in  any  key. 
They  didn’t  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  ‘difficult’  key.  .  .  .  Unless  we  pay  attention 
to  music  of  our  own  time,  there  is  no  progress. 

‘The  critic  is  called  on  to  make  judgments 
no  one  in  his  right  mind  should  be  called  on 
to  make.  .  .  .  The  benefit  of  the  doubt  should 
be  on  the  side  of  the  composer.  .  .  .  You  may 
be  wrong.”  John  Fay  in  the  Mobile  Press 
Register. 


Speech  by  Herbert  Elwell,  Music  Critic, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  “Techniques  of 
Criticism”. 

“Herbert  Elwell.  .  .  .  claimed  the  critic  was 
an  artist — or  at  least  should  think  of  himself 
as  one.  He  should  be  first  a  competent  writer 
who  can  give  out  with  the  words  with  fluency 
and  clarity.  But  he  must  remember  that  a 
rave  notice  can  be  as  weak  as  a  vitriolic  one. 
He  has  to  learn  to  integrate  himself  with  the 
community  to  raise  the  standard  of  musical 
taste,  yet  not  let  mediocrities  of  the  average 
concert-going  public  rub  off  on  him.” — ^Lenore 
Crawford  in  the  London  Free  Press. 

“The  writings  of  any  critic,  or  by  whatever 
title  he  might  happen  to  be  known,  must  be 
responsive  to  the  same  aesthetic  laws  as  the 
artist  about  whom  he  writes.  A  critic  must 
have  the  capacity  for  living  and  feeling  akin 
to  that  of  the  artist,  with  creative  imagination 
that  sees  beneath  and  beyond.” — Tommy  Her¬ 
rington  in  the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger,  Miss. 

Speech  by  Virgil  Thomson,  Composer,  Critic, 
“Memoirs  of  a  Critic” 

“Virgil  Thomson,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
American  composers  and  for  14  years  music 
critic  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  made 
pointed  and  witty  remarks  about  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  music  critics.  As  a 
music  critic,  Thomson  said  he  regarded  the 
work  of  a  critic  as  high  and  noble.  As  a  com¬ 
poser,  he  said,  he  often  felt  that  critics  were 
unfair,  spiteful  ignoramuses.  The  music  critic, 
Thomson  concluded,  is  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance.  His  importance  starts  to  disintegrate 
when  he  begins  to  regard  himself  as  tremen¬ 
dously  important.” — Josef  Mossman  in  the 
Detroit  News. 

“I  have  my  doubts  whether  criticism  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  music.  Haydn  and  Mozart  got 
along  without  it.” — John  Fay  in  the  Mobile 
Press  Register. 

“Describing  a  piece  exactly  as  it  sounds  to 
my  ear”  is  the  way  Virgil  Thomson  describes 
his  writings.  “What  a  piece  is  about  holds 
your  interest  or  loses  it — takes  flight  or  col¬ 
lapses”. — Tommy  Herrington  in  the  Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger,  Miss. 

Speech  by  Harold  Schonberg,  Music  editor, 
New  York  Times.  “Criticism  in  Relation  to 
Recordings,  Broadcasts,  Telecasts,  Film 
Music.” 

"Harold  Schonberg  of  the  New  York  Times 
spoke  on  his  experiences  as  a  record  reviewer 
and  confirmed  my  opinion  that  he  approaches 
his  work  with  the  curiosity  and  accuracy  of 
a  scientist.  He  was  modest  and  convincing.” — 
Ruth  Tripp  in  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal. 


Left  to  right:  Edwin  Bergamini,  Music 
Critic,  Charlotte  News;  Doris  Reno,  Music 
Critic,  Miami  Herald;  Eugene  Lees,  Music 
Editor,  Louisville  Times;  Donald  Key,  Music 
Critic,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  Frank  Prindl, 
Music  Critic,  Lexington  Herald. 


Re:  The  Louisville 
Commissioning  Plan 

Excerpts  from  article  titled  “Noble  Effort”,  by 

Harold  C.  Schonberg 

New  York  Times,  Oct.  16,  1955 

At  one  point  during  the  third  annual  Music 
Critics  Workshop,  which  ended  last  Svmday 
in  Louisville,  a  panel  discussion  got  woxmd 
up  in  the  distinction  between  art  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Robert  Whitney,  conductor  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra,  got  to  his  feet  and  faced 
the  audience.  “We  are  not  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers,”  he  testily  said. 

Mr.  Whitney,  American  bom  and  bred, 
would  disclaim  any  animus  against  the  Dodg¬ 
ers.  His  point  was  that  box-office  and  enter¬ 
tainment  value  by  themselves  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  artistic  results  achieved  by  the 
commissioning  program  of  the  Louisville  Or¬ 
chestra. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  musical 
munities  throughout  America  have  been 
watching  closely,  and  admiring,  the  process 
of  the  Louisville  Plan.  From  1948  to  1953  the 
orchestra  was  commissioning  five  new  works 
a  year.  After  April  1953,  the  orchestra  began 
to  work  under  the  provision  of  a  $400,000 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Twen¬ 
ty-eight  annual  commissions  went  into  effect, 
plus  ten  student  commissions,  plus  two  full- 
length  operas. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  Louisville  music 
lovers  subsisted  only  on  modem  music,  it 
must  be  explained  that  a  large  percentage  of 
it  was  presented  in  forty-two  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  concerts.  The  public  was  invit^  at  50 
cents  admission,  to  hear  the  new  music.  A 
faithful  nucleus  of  approximately  200  invari¬ 
ably  was  in  attendance.  At  the  five  pairs  of 
subscription  concerts,  from  October  through 
March,  one  new  work  was  on  each  program. 

LP  Subscription 

As  originally  conceived,  the  Rockefeller 
subsidy  would  be  made  self-perpetuating  by 
means  of  LP  record  sales.  Every  month  a  disk 
has  been  released.  The  disks  are  not  avail¬ 
able  individually;  a  subscription  for  12  disks 
costs  $65.  Income  from  sales,  it  was  hopted, 
would  eventually  cover  the  cost  of  the  entire 
project.  Unfortunately,  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  has  shown  no  inclination  to  support  the 
recorded  series.  A  grand  total  of  605  sets 
has  been  sold  since  the  inception  of  the  plan. 
Which  means  that  slightly  under  $40,000  has 
been  taken  in.  Nearly  half  a  million  has  been 
spent  (the  Rockefeller  Foundation  two  weeks 
ago  gave  another  $100,000  to  the  orchestra). 

As  a  result  of  diminishing  funds,  the  current 
season  has  been  altered.  As  before,  there  will 
be  the  five  pairs  of  subscription  concerts.  But 
the  commissioning  plan  has  been  cut  in  half 
— fourteen  new  works  instead  of  twenty-eight; 
six  LP  disks  instead  of  twelve;  one  opera  and 
five  student  commissions.  The  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  concerts  have  been  reduced  from  forty- 
two  to  twenty-three.  Rehearsals,  however, 
have  been  doubled. 

.  .  .  Whether  or  not  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  will  again  support  the  project  when 
the  final  $100,000  disappears  is  a  question 
nobody  can  answer  at  present.  If  the  founda¬ 
tion  does  withdraw  its  support,  the  orches¬ 
tra  is  fully  prepared  to  continue  its  program 
of  new  music  as  best  it  can.  Whatever  the 
final  result,  Louisville  can  glory  in  a  stand 
well  taken.  Those  responsible  for  the  idea 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  breaking  away 
from  the  oppressive  stagnation  that  has  envel¬ 
oped  so  many  musical  organizations. 
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Excerpts  from  article  titled  “Own  Notes  An¬ 
alyzed  by  Critics”,  by  Herbert  Elwell, 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Oct.  16,  1955 


.  .  .  One  of  the  liveliest  discussions  took 
place  in  a  panel  headed  by  Norman  Isaacs, 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Louisville  Times.  Two 
prominent  citizens  of  the  town,  Robert  T. 
Burke  Jr.  and  James  W.  Henning,  took  the 
stand  that  since  the  birth  of  the  orchestra’s 
conunissioning  project,  Louisville  was  getting 
an  overdose  of  modem  music  with  consequent 
indigestion.  The  other  side  of  the  argument 
was  upheld  by  Charles  Famsley,  Louisville’s 
fabulous  mayor,  R.  H.  Wangerin,  manager  of 
the  orchestra,  Dwight  Anderson,  dean  of  the 
imiversity’s  music  school  and  Robert  Whit¬ 
ney,  conductor  of  the  orchastra. 


The  fact  that  attendance  at  the  orchestra’s 


regular  subscription  concerts  has  increased 
rather  than  decreased  punctured  the  argu- 
Iments  of  the  dissenters. 


Excerpts  from  article  titled  “Weekend  at 
Louisville-Critics  Meet  a  Project”,  by  Har¬ 
vey  Southgate 


Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  N.  Y. 
Oct.  16 


...  To  this  writer,  the  effect  of  it  all  (re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Louisville  Commissioning  Plan) 
was  to  make  him  a  little  homesick.  For  here 
in  Rochester  we  have  had  an  annual  Festival 
of  American  Music  devoted  to  the  works  of 
contemporary  composers,  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Dr.  Hanson  and  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music  have  presented  more  than  1,500 
compositions  in  Aat  period,  as  compared  to 
the  sixty  or  so  at  Louisville.  Even  the  argu¬ 
ments  pro  and  con  on  the  merit  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  were  familiar.  Some  in  Louisville 
pointed  to  the  small  attendance  at  the  con¬ 
certs  as  proof  that  the  public  will  not  accept 
new  music.  Others  insisted  that  the  criterion 
is  not  the  size  of  the  audience  but  the  worth 
pf  the  music,  and  no  certain  estimate  of  that 
xan  be  made  until  the  music  has  had  time 
to  sink  into  the  public  consciousness. 

As  for  the  critics,  a  similar  divergence  of 
opinion  was  evident.  One  critic  (no  names 
were  divulged)  in  preparing  his  review  of 
the  first  concert,  merely  listed  the  names  of 
the  pieces,  drew  a  pencil  through  them  and 
said  none  was  worthy  of  consideration.  But 
others  wrote  at  great  length  and  warmth, 
saw  promise  in  the  craftsmanship  revealed 
and  praised  conductor  and  orchestra  .  .  . 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  contemporary 
music  is  on  trial  in  the  Louisville  experiment, 
but  not  quite  accurate.  Writing  of  music 
will  go  on,  public  or  no  public,  the  vital  thing 
is  that  the  public  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  hear  it.  This  takes  money  and  effort,  the 
ultimate  results  of  which  must  be  left  largely 
to  the  future. 


1956  Music  Critics  Workshop 

The  Fourth  Music  Critics  Workshop  will  be 
presented  in  the  fall  of  1956.  The  city  and  date 
have  not  yet  been  selected  by  the  Critics 
National  Advisory  Committee. 

During  the  sessions  in  Louisville,  the  critics 
voted  to  investigate  possibilities  of  holding  the 
next  workshop  in  Philadelphia.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  work  out  that  plan  for  the  fall 
of  1956. 

Concert  schedules  in  several  other  cities 
are  under  study  and  decision  will  be  made 
by  the  committee  in  a  few  weeks  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  the  1956  Music  Critics 
Workshop. 


Salute  to  Louisville 
Commissioning  Plan 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  annual  Music 
Critics’  National  Workshop,  the  40  music  crit¬ 
ics  present  adopted  the  following  resolution 
in  recognition  of  the  significance  of  the  com¬ 
missioning  plan  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra. 

Resolution: 

The  members  of  the  Music  Critics’  Work¬ 
shop,  assembled  in  Louisville,  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  without  reservation  the  conception  and 
operation  of  the  Louisville  Orchestra’s  Com¬ 
missioning  Plan.  Aside  from  the  direct  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  composer,  the  commissioning  of  new 
musical  works  signifies  a  true  understanding 
of  what  lies  at  the  source  of  a  vital  musical 
culture.  In  our  opinion,  an  art  that  is  not 
constantly  being  renewed  must  suffer  a  grad¬ 
ual  diminution  of  its  values,  including  those 
created  by  the  great  minds  of  the  past. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  imagination  and 
enterprise  shown  by  the  directors  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra  deserve  a  tribute  from 
the  whole  American  musical  community. 

Music  Critics’  National  Workshop 
Brown  Hotel 
Louisville  Kentucky 
October  8,  1955 


Left  to  right:  Dwight  Anderson,  Music  Crit¬ 
ic,  Louisville  Courier  Journal;  Harold  Schon- 
berg.  Music  Editor,  New  York  Times;  Robert 
Whitney,  Conductor,  Louisville  Orchestra. 

Concert  Programs  of  Commissioned 
Works  Played  During  Workshop 

The  Louisville  Orchestra. 

Robert  Whitney,  Conductor. 

Friday  Night  Concert  presented  through 
funds  made  available  by  The  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund. 

Louisville  Concerto  —  Hilding  Rosenberg 
(Swedish) 

And  the  Fallen  Petals  —  Chou  Wen  Chung 
(Chinese) 

Pampeana  No.  3 — Alberto  Ginastera  (South 
American) 

Prelude  and  Passacaglia — Ben  Weber  (Amer¬ 
ican) 

Saturday  Afternoon— Regular  Commission¬ 
ing  Concert. 

Improvisation  for  Violin  and  Orchestra — Ed¬ 
mund  Rubbra  (English).  Sidney  Harth,  So¬ 
loist. 

Suite  Transoceane — Andre  Jolivet  (French) 

Variations  on  a  Tune  from  “The  Beggar’s  Op¬ 
era” — Peter  Jona  Kom  (German-American) 


Reviews  of  Concerts  Played 
During  the  Workshop 

The  following  reviews  of  the  concerts  were 
not  those  submitted  anonymously  for  the 
Workshop  review  analysis  sessions,  but  are 
reviews  published  in  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  some  of  the  critics. 

Reprinted  from  the  Courier-Journal,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  Oct.  9,  1955 
Visiting  Critic  Likes 
Jolivet  Suite,  Orchestra 

By  HERBERT  ELWELL 

Music  Critic,  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Mr.  Elwell  is  in  Louisville  attending  the 
third  annual  Music  Critics  Workshop. 

The  three  commissioned  works  played  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  by  the  Louisville  Orchestra 
under  Robert  Whitney  were  less  problematical 
than  those  presented  by  the  orchestra  the 
night  before,  and  probably  easier  on  tender 
ears,  though  not  necessarily  better  in  quality. 

For  me,  “Suite  Transoceane,”  by  Andre 
Jolivet,  had  the  strongest  impact.  Whatever 
it  may  have  symbolized  in  the  way  of  “a  liai¬ 
son  between  Eurofje  and  America,”  it  sounded 
like  one  whale  of  a  big  binge,  and  by  no 
means  an  ordinary  one. 

Develops  Hallucinatory  Quality 

Starting  with  something  like  the  reckless 
jangle  and  whoop-la  of  a  Paris  street  fair,  it 
developed  a  specific  hallucinatory  quality  in 
successive  stages  of  delicious  delirium,  like 
violent  and  un-co-ordinated  acrobatics,  but 
with  tacit  control  euid  awareness  that  this 
high-powered  jag  was  slightly  different  from 
most  megalomaniacal  jamborees.  It  was  weak 
only  at  one  brief  moment,  when  it  started  to 
become  serious. 

The  English  composer,  Edmund  Rubbra,  in 
his  Improvisation  for  Violin  and  orchestra. 
Op.  89,  seemed  content,  and  even  complacent, 
about  employing  orthodox  19th-century  har¬ 
mony.  His  sweet  melodic  contours,  to  which 
Sidney  Harth’s  expressive  mastery,  as  soloist, 
gave  a  certain  elegant  dignity,  were  violin- 
istically  impressive,  and  it  was  all  pleasantly 
lyric,  but  got  diffuse  at  the  climax  and  seemed 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  untrustworthy 
eloquence. 

Peter  Jona  Korn’s  Variations  on  a  Time 
from  “The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  Op.  26,  might  be 
called  imaginative  and  adept  in  its  scoring. 
My  enjoyment  of  it  was  to  some  degree  less¬ 
ened  by  its  stylistic  ambiguity.  Kom  seemed 
to  say  interesting  things,  but  1  could  not  see 
how  the  variations  really  grew  out  of  the 
theme  or  out  of  one  another.  In  other  words, 
the  theme  seemed  unassimilated.  Like  a  cat 
with  a  mouse,  he  toyed  with  the  theme,  he 
worried  it,  sometimes  interestingly,  and  he 
labored  with  it,  almost  too  extensively,  but, 
unlike  a  cat,  he  never  ate  it.  This  forbearance 
might  be  appreciated  by  a  mouse,  but  it  could 
hardly  mean  much  to  a  theme,  nor,  one  must 
reluctantly  add,  to  a  listener. 

It  seems  imgracious  to  mention  Whitney  and 
the  orchestra  last,  but  in  a  program  like  this 
the  music  is  of  primary  importance.  I  cannot 
close,  however,  without  saying  that  I  am 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  virtuosity  and  with  the  conductor’s  skill, 
his  extraordinary  perceptiveness,  and  his 
exploratory  zeal. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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League  Member  Orchestras'  Concert  Calendar 

December-Januory,  1955-56 

This  Usting  includes  concerts  of  148  orchestras  having  filed  their  scheduies  with  the  League  Office 

Date  Orchestra  Crmductor  Assisting  Artists 


MUSIC  CRITICS  WORKSHOP— 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
Reprinted  from  The  Louisville  Times 

40  Critics  Laud  Symphony 
After  Concert  Here 


December 

1  Detroit  Symphony 

Town  of  Babylon  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Boston  Symphony 
Houston  Symphony 
1-2  New  York  Philharmonic 

1- 3  Cleveland  Orchestra 

2  Westchester  Symphony,  N.  Y. 
Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Youth  Sym.  Orch.  of  Pacific 
Northwest,  tVash. 

2- 3  Cincinnati  Symphony 

2- 3  Boston  Symphony 

3  Vancouver  Symphony,  B.  C. 

3- 4  New  York  Philharmonic 

4  Dallas  Symphony 
Pasadena  Symphony 
Vanoouver  Symphony 
Springfield  Symphony,  O. 

Atlanta  Symphony 

Pekin  Symphony,  111. 

Southeast  Iowa  Symphony 
Allen  Park  Symphony,  Mich. 

4  Elgin  Civic  Symphony,  111. 
Madison  Civic  Symphony 

(Youth  Sym.  Orch.  of  Pacific 
( Northwest,  1st  half  of  program 
( Little  Sym.  of  Pacific  Northwest, 
(2nd  half  of  program 
Suburban  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Iowa  State  College  Orch.,  Ames 
Wichfta  Falls  Symphony,  Tex. 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony 

5  Springfield  Symphony,  III. 

6  Akron  Symphony 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Knoxville  Symphony 
Birmingham  Symphony 
Bellingham  Civic  Orch. 

Sprin^eld  Symphony,  Mass. 
Springfield  Symphony,  Mo. 

York  Symphony,  Pa. 

Nashville  Symphony 
Albany  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Sym^ony 

7  Hartford  Symphony 

7  Columbus  Symphony,  O. 

Pontiac  Sym^ony,  Mich. 

Boston  Symphony 
National  Symphony 

Birmingham  Symphony 
Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony 

8  Kenosha  Symphony,  Wise. 

Detroit  Sym^ony 

WinnipM  Symphony,  Manitoba 
Boston  Sympbray 
8-9  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
8-B  New  York  Philharmonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 

9  Boston  Symphony 
Greater  Pensacola  Sym. 
Connecticut  Symphony,  Bridgeport 

9-10  Cincinnati  Symphony 

Florida  West  Coast  Sym. 

9-11  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

10  Boston  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symmony,  Can. 
Hartford  Little  Symphony 

10-11  New  York  Philharmonic 

11  Kalamazoo  Symphony 
Amherst  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Roanoke  Symphony- 
Twin  City  Symphony,  Mich. 
Cincinnati  Symphony 
Community  Symphony,  Chicago 

Edmonton  Symphony,  Alberta 
Detroit  Symphony 


Abilene  Symphony 
Kingsport  Civic  Symphony 
Witoington  Symphony 
Duluth  Symphony 
11-12  Dow  Symphony 
II -IS  Honolidu  Symphony 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
12  Dallas  Symphony 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony 
Norfolk  Symphony 
Cheyenne  Symphony 


Paul  Paray 
Christos  Vrionides 
Charles  Munch 
Maurice  Bonney 
George  Szell 
Rudmph  Ringwall,  guest 
Milton  Forstat 
William  Steinberg 

Francis  Aranyi 


Gary-  Graffman,  pianist 
Orchestral 

For  the  American  Medical  Association 
Student  Concert 
Eugene  Istomin,  pianist 
Leonard  Rose,  Cellist 
Jeanne  Mitchell,  Violinist 
Jakoh  Gimpel,  Pianist  World  Premiere 
“Symphony  No.  3”  by  Ernst  Toch 
Rae  Palmer,  Flutist 


Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
Irwin  Hoffman 
George  Szell 
Walter  Hendl 
Richard  Lert 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Evan  Whallon 

Henry  Sopkin 

Paul  T.  Wagner 
Richard  Morse 
Arthur  Stephan 


Joseph  &  Lillian  Fuchs,  Violinist  &  Violist 
Orchestral 

At  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Joseph  Szigeti,  Violinist 
Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 
Youth  Opera 
Geza  Anda,  Pianist 
“The  Nutcracker  Ballet” 

Meredith  Dallas,  Narrator 
Family  Concert— Christmas  Program-300 

voice  school  chorus 
Florian  Mueller,  Oboist 
2  “Pop”  concerts 
John  Mathews,  ba.ssist 


Douglas  Steensland  Young  People’s  Concert 

Walter  Heermann  Kathryn  Hubbard  Dancers 

Young  People’s  Concerts  (2) 
Francis  Aranyi  Dorothy  C.  Posch,  Contralto 


Thomas  Rodrique  Janis  Wall,  Cellist 


Edward  Simons 
.Alvin  R.  Edgar 
Emo  Daniel 
Vasilios  Priakos 
Harry  Farbman 
Laszlo  Krausz 
Martin  Fischer,  guest 
David  Van  Vactor 
Arthur  Beimett  Lipkin 
Frank  D’Andrea 
Robert  Staffanson 
Russell  Gerhart,  guest 
Jose  Vasquez,  guest 
Guy  Taylor 
Edgar  Curtis 
Charles  Munoh 
Eugene  Ormandy 
William  Steinberg 
Fritz  Mahler 


Jho  Waxman,  Pianist 

“Messiah”— Iowa  State  Festival  Chorus 

Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Leslie  Pamas,  Cellist 
Giorgio  Ciompi,  Violinist 
Francis  Madeira,  Pianist 
William  Starr,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Anya  Dorfman,  Pianist 
“Messiah” 

Central  High  School  Choir 

Orchestral 

Ivry  Gitlis,  Violinist 

Betty  Allen,  Mezzo-Soprano 

At  Storrs,  Conn. 

At  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Handel’s  “Messiah”  Mendelssohn  Choir 
Lucretia  West,  Mezzo-Soprano 


Claude  Monteux 
Francesco  Di  Blasi 
Charles  Munch 
William  Van  Otterloo, 
guest 

Aruiur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Vasilios  Priakos 

Harold  Newton 
Paul  Paray 

Walter  Kaufmann 
Charles  Munch 
Georg  Solti,  guest 
George  Szell 
Igor  Stravinsky,  guest 
Charles  Munch 
John  Venettozzi 
Jonel  Perlea 
Thor  Johnson 
Alexander  Bloch 
William  Steinberg 
Charles  Munch 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Fritz  Mahler 

George  Szell 


Jorg  Fasting,  Ballet 
Frances  Greer 
At  New  York  Gity 
Sylvia  Meyer,  Harpist 

Young  People’s  Concerts  (2) 

Children’s  Coneert— 

Bob  Shrewsbury,  Narrator 
Christmas  Concert 
Jennie  Tourel,  Mezzo-Soprano, 

Walter  Fredericks,  Tenor 
Todd  Duncan,  Baritone 
At  Washington,  D.  C. 

Orchestral 

Edmund  Kurtz,  Cellist 

Orchestral 

At  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

All  Sibelius  Concert 
Orchestral 

V'entsislav  Yankoff,  Pianist 
Edwards  Preodor,  Violinist 
Szyman  Goldberg,  Violinist 
At  New  York  City 

Christmas  Family  Night  “Pop”  Concert 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Stuart  Hample,  Cartoonist 
Leon  Fleisher,  Pianist 


Herman  Felber 
Joseph  Wincenc 

Gibson  Morrissey 
Harold  Newton 
Thor  Johnson 
Leon  Stein 

Lee  Hepner 
Valter  Poole 


Walter  Charles 
Arpad  Kurinsky 
Van  Lier  Laiming 
Hermann  Heiz 
Theodore  Vosburgh 
George  Barati 
Josef  Krips 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin, 
guest 

Henry  Denecke 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Will  Schwartz 


Christmas  Concert 

Children’s  Concert,  Mildred  Kingsley,  So¬ 
prano,  Conrad  Schuck,  Narrator 
“The  Messiah”— Roanoke  Area  Church  Choirs 
“The  Messiah” 

Family  Concert 

Julie  Rahaman,  Soprano, 

Joseph  Cattone,  Pianist 
Glenn  Gould,  Pianist 

Family  Concert,  Paul  Olefsky,  Cellist,  Emma 
Schaver,  Soprano,  Julius  Chajes,  guest 
cond.  for  2nd  half  of  program 
Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Orchestral 

Young  People’s  Concerts  (2) 

Sigurd  Rascher,  Saxophonist 
Haydn  “Creation” 

Gina  Bachauer,  Pianist 
Alexander  Schneider,  Violinist 
Alfred  Bruening,  Violinist 

Prof.  Max  Daehler,  Pianist 
Eunice  Podis,  Pianist 
Cheyenne  Civic  Chorus 


(Continued  on  Page  13) 


By  EUGENE  LEES 
Louisville  Times  Staff  Writer 

The  Louisville  Orchestra  scored  a  success 
last  night  before  the  toughest  audience  any 
sjrmphony  orchestra  ever  had  to  face. 

Forty  critics  from  all  parts  of  America  ap¬ 
plaud^ — in  complete  contrast  to  their  usual 
behavior — and  called  conductor  Robert  Whit¬ 
ney  back  for  four  curtain  calls. 

The  orchestra  had  just  completed  a  program 
of  four  of  its  commissioned  works.  It  had 
never  sounded  better. 

Some  of  the  critics,  gathered  here  for  the 
third-annual  Critics’  Workshop,  even  took  to 
stamping  their  feet. 

The  enthusiasm  was  for  the  playing.  Re¬ 
action  to  the  compositions  themselves  varied 
considerably.  Some  thought  the  program 
little  long.  It  included  Ben  Weber’s  “Preluc^^ 
and  Passacaglia,”  Alberto  Ginastera’s  “Pam- 
peana  No.  3,”  Chou  Wenchung’s  “And  the 
Fallen  Petals,”  and  Hilding  Rosenberg’s  “Lou¬ 
isville  Concerto.” 

Said  Paul  Lang,  critic  of  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  “I’ve  just  come  back  from 
Europe.  In  all  Germany,  there  are  only  two 
orchestras  that  are  as  good.” 

Commented  John  Rosenheld  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  who  is  one  of  the  elder  states¬ 
men  of  American  criticism,  “There  was  some 
real  virtuosic  playing  .  .  .  brilliant  .  .  .  won¬ 
derful  balance,  particularly  for  an  orchestra 
of  its  size.” 

Harold  Schonberg  of  The  New  York  Times, 
added:  “The  orchestra  played  very  well.  Whit¬ 
ney  has  it  always  in  control.  It  is  very  re¬ 
sponsive.” 

The  program  presented  by  the  orchestra 
was  chosen  to  present  a  variety  of  styles 
from  among  the  orchestra’s  commissioned 
works.  By  the  end  of  the  program,  the  players 
were  becoming  noticeably  tired. 

But  before  that,  the  impact  was,  on  one  wl^B^ 
hears  the  orchestra  regularly,  electrifying.^^ 

The  almost  magical,  empathetic  influence 
of  a  lively  and  intent  audience  upon  musi¬ 
cians  has  rarely  been  more  clearly  demon¬ 
strated. 

This  was  particularly  evident  in  the  Ginas- 
tera — a  sort  of  travelogue  that  is  more  visual 
than  musical.  Whitney  took  the  orchestra  into 
the  second  movement,  marked  “Impetuosa- 
mente”  at  a  much  faster  clip  than  usual,  yet 
held  back  more  on  the  reflective  fragments 
that  punctuate  it. 

The  strings  had  a  smoother  sheen  than 
usual.  The  section  that  out  did  itself  was 
the  brass.  It  had  a  bright,  hot,  focused  sound 
that  added  a  good  deal  of  bite. 

Earlier  in  Uie  day  the  critics,  meeting  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  Louisville  Free  Pub¬ 
lic  Library’s  mEiin  branch,  heard  and  took  part 
in  a  panel  discussion  of  the  orchestra’s  com¬ 
missioning  program. 

James  W.  Henning  and  Robert  T.  Burke,  Jr., 
of  Louisville  represented  those  opposing  “too 
much”  modem  music. 

Burke,  an  attorney,  said  he  found  it  hard 
to  be  the  “devil’s  advocate,”  but  he’d  try.  He 
and  Henning,  an  insurance  man,  said  Louis¬ 
ville  had  had  an  overdose  of  contemporary 
music,  as  demonstrated  by  the  meager  audi¬ 
ences  that  attend  the  Saturday  afternoon 
concerts. 

Conductor  Whitney  said  the  size  of  the 
Saturday  audiences  was  not  significant.  He 
contended  that  the  new  compositions,  because 
of  their  distribution  on  records  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world,  had  had  bigger 
audiences  than  any  other  music  in  history  in 
a  comparable  period  of  time. 
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Reperformed  Over  World 

Richard  Wangerin,  manager  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  said  that  many  works  premiered  within 
the  last  year-and-a-half  had  been  reper¬ 
formed  by  “all  the  major  orchestras  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — literally.” 

Critic  Lang  said:  “Isn’t  there  any  civic  pride 
in  Louisville  for  an  experiment  the  whole 
world  is  watching?” 

Henning  said  the  “overdose”  of  contempo¬ 
rary  music  was  vmdermining  the  confidence 
of  people  in  the  orchestra. 

Virgil  Thompson,  famed  composer  and  critic, 
asked  whether  attendance  at  subscription  con¬ 
certs  had  fallen. 

Panelists  told  him  the  Wednesday  night 
concerts  are  sold  out  and  attendance  at  the 
Thursday  matinees  runs  75  per  cent  of  capac¬ 
ity.  The  budget  has  risen  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  a  year. 

“There,”  said  Thompson,  “is  your  answer.” 
One  delegate  said,  “As  one  who  comes  from 
a  city  of  comparable  size,  we  envy  you.” 

•sprinted  from  Chicago  American,  Oct.  10, 
1955 

PASSING  IN  REVIEW 
By  Roger  Dettmer 

.  .  .  This  Saturday  concert  plus  a  special 
program  for  the  critics  and  interested  citizens 
of  Louisville,  offered  a  total  of  seven  present- 
day  pieces,  all  premiered  here  within  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1955.  A  couple  were  wretched 
sounding  things,  either  intellectually  dcssi- 
cated,  derivative  to  a  corrosive  degree,  emo¬ 
tionally  barren  or  simply  token  returns  for 
$1,200  paid  to  their  makers. 

Two,  however,  stood  forward  from  the  rest; 
one  of  which  may  become  in  time  a  repertory 
piece  afield  and  abroad.  This  was  Eklmund 
Rubbra’s  “Improvisation  for  Violin  and  Or¬ 
chestra”  given  its  first  playing  anywhere  on 
Saturday.  The  piece  has  not  a  profile,  mean¬ 
ing  you  can’t  hear  it  and  say,  “Ah,  Rubbra,” 
but  otherwise  it  is  touchingly  harmonized, 
unafraid  to  be  emotional,  formally  organized 
and,  despite  its  title,  compact. 

^^^Iso  arresting,  though  its  appeal  may  be 
^^^tricted  by  the  very  nature  of  its  Oriental 
essentials,  was  Chou  Wen-chung’s  "And  the 
Fallen  Petals”,  a  mood  and  color  piece  using 
Occidental  implements  and  sometimes  Strav- 
inskian  sound  patterns.  It  was,  however,  a 
thoughtful,  exotic  and  audacious  score;  it 
should  be  heard  elsewhere. 

A  small  ratio  of  good  to  otherwise,  this  two 
out  of  seven  scores?  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  to 
the  contrary.  Andre  Jolivet’s  “Suite  Trans- 
oceane”  may  have  struck  one  as  shoddy  ma¬ 
terial  scored  for  everybody  all  the  time,  be¬ 
cause  everybody  was  on  salary  all  the  time. 
And  Ben  Weber’s  “Prelude  and  Passacaglia” 
purportedly  atonal  in  method  seemed  like  the 
composers  return  to  the  womb  of  such  music 
formulized  by  Schoenberg  50  years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  three  other  neu¬ 
ter-gender  pieces  by  Alberta  Ginastera,  Hild- 
ing  Rosenberg  and  Peter  Kom,  two  out  of 
seven  scores,  considered  historically  is  an 
astonishing  ratio — even  allowing  that  the  two 
are  neither  masterworks  nor  likely  candidates 
for  “the  50  famous  pieces”  of  Century  No.  21. 

National  Advisory  Committee  For 
The  Music  Critics  Workshops 

Alfred  Frankenstein,  Music  Critic.  San  Francisco 
Chronicle 

Albert  Goldberg.  Music  Critic.  Los  Angeles  Times 
Miles  Kastendieck,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Journal 
American 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Executive  Editor,  Hartford  Times 
Thomas  B.  Sherman.  Music  Critic,  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch 

Howard  Taubman.  Music  Editor,  New  York  Times. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 


CONCERT  CALENDAR— 


Coipus  Christi  Symphony 
Mobile  Symphony 

13  Huntsville  Civic  Orch.,  Ala. 
Phoenix  Symphony 
Waterloo  Symphony,  la. 
Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 
Boston  Symphony 
Atlanta  Symphony 

14  Tampa  Philharmonic 

Shasta  Symphony,  Calif. 
National  Sj^phony 
Mansfield  Symphony 
Queens  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Little  Orchestra  Society,  N.  Y. 
Winnipeg  Symphony,  Can. 
Cape  Ann  Symphony,  Mass. 

15  Detroit  Symphony 
Beaumont  Symphony 
Mobile  Jr.  Orchestra 

15-16  Altoona  SsTnphony,  Pa. 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
15-17  Cleveland  Orchestra 

15- 16-18  New  York  Philharmonic 

16  Grand  Rapids  Symphony 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 

16- 17  Cincinnati  Symphony 
16-18  Pittsburgh  Symphony 


16- 17-18  Boston  Symphony 

1 7  Detroit  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 

17- 18  Pasadena  Symphony 

1 8  Dallas  Symphony 
Flint  Symphony 
Lafayette  Symphony 

Tampa  Philharmonic 
Vancouver  Symphony 
Madison  Civic  Symphony 

1 9  Chattanooga  Symphony 

20  Ft.  Wayne  Musical  Society 
Boston  Symphony 
Houston  Symphony 

2 1  Birmingham  Symphony 
New  York  Philharmonic 

22  Detroit  Symphony- 
Boston  Symphony 

22-23  Cleveland  Orchestra 

22-23-2.5  New  York  Philharmonic 

26  Dallas  Symphony 
Houston  Symphony 

27  Boston  Symphony 
27-28  Pittsburgh  Symphony 

28  National  Symphony 

29  Detroit  Symphony 

29- 31  Cleveland  Orchestra 
•30  El  Paso  Symphony 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

30- 31  Boston  Symphony 

•31  Cincinnati  Symphony 


1  New  York  Philharmonic 
•3  Boston  Symphony 
4  National  Symphony 
.5-7  Cleveland  Orchestra 
.5-6  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 

•5-6  New  York  Philharmonic 
6-7  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Boston  Symphony 
6-8  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
7  New  York  Philharmonic 

7  Wilkinsburg  Civic  Sym.,  Pa. 

8  New  York  Philharmonic 

8  Dallas  Symphony 
Elkhart  Symphony 

Cincinnati  Symphony 
Independence  Symphony 
Vancouver  Symphony 
Atlanta  Symphony 

8-9  W ichita  Symphony- 

Buffalo  Philharmonic 

9  Seattle  Women’s  Symphony 

10  Nashville  Symphony 
Cincinnati  Symphony- 
Boston  Symphony 
Atlanta  Symphony 

1 1  Dayton  Philharmonic 

1 1  Hartford  Symphony 
Columbus  Symphony,  O. 

Boston  Symphony 
National  Symphony 

1 2  Detroit  Symphony 
WinnipM  Symphony 
Boston  Symiphony 

12-13  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 

13  Grand  Rapids  Symphony 
Oberlin  Orchestra,  O. 


(Continued  from  Page  12) 


Jacques  Singer 
Edvard  Fendler 

Arthur  M.  Fraser 
Leslie  Hodge 
Mathys  Abas 
Theodore  Russell 
Charles  Munch 
Henry  Sopkin 
Lyman  Wiltse 

Philip  A.  Stubblefield 
Howard  Mitchell 
Robert  Cronquist 
David  Katz 
Thomas  Scherman 
Walter  Kaufmann 
Attilio  Poto 
Paul  Paray 
Jay  Dietzer 
Edvard  Fendler 
Donald  Johanos 
Georg  Solti,  guest 
Fernando  Pievitali,  guest 
George  Szell 
ITesire  Defauw 
Willis  Page,  Ass’t.  Cond. 
Thor  Johnson 
William  Steinberg 


Charles  Munch 
Valter  Poole 
Wilfrid  Pelletier 
Richard  Lert 
Walter  Hendl 
Raymond  Gerkowski 
Thomas  E.  Wilson 

Lyman  Wiltse 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Walter  Heermann 
Julius  Hegyi 
Igor  Buketoff 
(Carles  Munch 
Max  Rudolf,  guest 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Dimitri  Mitropoulns 

Paul  Paray 
Charles  Munch 
Eduard  van  Beintiin, 
guest 

George  Szell 

Walter  Hendl 

Andre  Kostelanetz,  guest 

Charles  Munch 

Paul  Whiteman,  guest 

Howard  Mitchell 

Paul  Paray 
George  Szell 
Orlando  Barera 
William  Steinberg 
Charles  Munch 


Assisting  Artists 

Igor  Gorin,  Baritone 
Orchestral 

Andrew  Gainey,  Baritom- 
Grant  Johannesen,  Pianist 
Gyorgy  Sandor,  Pianist 
Fred  Jones,  Baritone 
At  Providence,  R.  I. 

Handel’s  “Messiah” 

Young  Artist  Winners,  Nancy  Sheats,  Pianist, 
Wayne  Merrill,  Baritone 
Shasta  Union  Hi^  School  a  cappela  choir 
Wemer  Lywen,  Violinist 
Doris  Ranck  Smith 
Barbara  Sprung,  Pianist 
Berlioz’  “L  ’Enfance  du  Christ” 

Children’s  Concerts  (2) 

Gloucester  High  Glee  Clubs 
Mischa  Mischakoff,  Violinist 
Luboshutz  tc  Nemenoff.  Duo-pianists 
Orchestral 

“Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors” 

Joseph  Schuster,  Cellist 
Orcbestral 

Ivry  Gitlis,  Violinist,  (N.  Y.  Debut) 

Christmas  Concert 

"Messiah” 

Handel’s  “Messiah” 

“Joan  of  Arc  at  the  Stake”,  Vera  Zorina, 
Duquesne  University  Chorus 

Orchestral 

Young  People’s  Concert,  Severn  Ballet 
Young  People’s  Concert 
"The  Messiah” 

Susan  Hsueh,  Pianist 
“Messiah”— Local  Soloists 
Berlioz’  “The  Childhood  of  Christ,”  Opera 
Guild  Soloists  and  Chorus 
“The  Messiah” 

Marie-Aimee  Warrot,  pianist 
Handel’s  “Messiah” 

“A  Night  on  Broadway” 

Ballet  and  Opera 
Orchestral 

Szyonon  Goldberg,  Violinist 
Eugene  List,  Pianist 
Pension  Fund  Benefit  Concert; 

David  Oistrakh,  Violinist 
Karl  Haas,  Pianist 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 

Erica  Morini,  Violinist 
Orchestral 
-  Orchestral 
At  Cambridge,  Mass. 

All-Gershwin  Concerts 
Earl  Wild,  Pianist 

Whittemore  &  Lowe,  Duo-pianists 
Eunice  Podis,  Pianist 
Josephine  Asaro 
Andies  Segovia,  Guitarist 
Orchestral 


William  H.  Albers,  guest  “Pop”  Concert,  Anna  Rus.sell,  Comedienne 


Dimitri  Mitroraulos 
Charles  Munch 
Paul  Callaway,  guest 
George  Szell 
John  Barnett, 

Assoc.  Cond. 

Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Thor  Johnson 
Charim  Munch 
Karl  Kritz,  Assoc.  Cond. 
Wilfrid  PelleHer 
Eugene  Reichenfeld 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos 
Walter  Hendl 
Sigmund  Gaska 

Thor  Johnson 
Franklyn  W^dle 
Irwin  Hoffman 
Henry  Sopkin 

lames  Robertson 
Willis  Page 
Assoc.  Cond. 

Rachel  Swamer  Welke 


David  Oistrakh,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Washinrton  Chamber  Chorus  and  Soloists 
Daniel  Wayenberg,  Pianist 
Robert  Casadesus,  Pianist 

.Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 
Artur  Rubenstein,  Pianist 
Orchestral 

Isaac  Stem,  Violinist 
Young  Peoples  Concert 
Alberta  Childs,  Pianist 
Ellabelle  Davis,  Soprano 
Leo  Smit,  Pianist 
Veronica  Bencko,  Soprano 

(Preceded  by  children’s  concert) 

Family  Concert 

Ralph  Hollander,  Violinist 

Orchestral 

Family  Concert— “Afternoon  in  old  Vienna,' 
Eileen  Schauler,  Soprano 
Aaron  Rosand,  Violinist 
William  Primrose,  Violist 

Carl  Post,  Pianist 


Guy  Taylor  Gina  Bachauer,  Pianist 

Thor  Johnson  Jr.  High  Concert 

Charles  Munch  At  Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  Sopkin  Frances  McGarrity,  Contralto 

Paul  Katz  Maria  Tallchief,  Andre  Eglevsky,  Dancers 

Fritz  Mahler  Michael  Rabin,  Violinist 

Claude  Monteux  George  Hardesty,  Violinist, 

William  Kearns,  Homist 

Charles  Munch  At  New  York 

Aaron  Copland,  guest  National  Presby.  Church  Choir 

Thomas  Schippers,  guest  Orchestral 

Walter  Kaufmann  Glenn  Gould,  Pianist 

Charles  Munch  At  Washington,  D.  C, 

Eduard  van  Beinum,  Orchestral 


guest 

Desire  Defauw 
David  R.  Robinson 


“Pop”  Concert 

DavM  Hottmann.  Baritone 


(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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NOV. -DEC.  1955 


RESERVATION  BLANK  FOR  ACCOMMODATIONS 

AT  ASILOMAR  HOTEL  AND  CONFERENCE  GROUNDS 
Pacific  Grove,  Monterey  Peninsula,  California 

During — 

□  Conductors  Workshop,  July  6-13,  1956 

□  Managers  Course,  July  9-13,  1956 

□  Western  Conference  of  Orchestras,  July  13-15,  1956 

All  rates  include  room  AND  three  meals  per  day,  based  on  occupancy  of  two  days  or 
longer.  Rates  slightly  higher  for  one  day  only. 

A.  Long  House  Rates:  Twin  beds,  central  shower,  lavatory  and  toilet  facilities  for  both 

men  and  women. 

Single  rooms — per  individual . .  $6.50  (Room  and  meals) 

Twin  bed  rooms — per  individual  ...  5.50  “  “  “ 

Children,  11  yrs.  and  under  . .  4.00  “  “  “ 

B.  Lodges  Rates:  Twin  beds,  lavatories  in  each  room,  shower  and  toilet  shared  by  two  rooms. 

Single  rooms — per  individual . . . $8.00-$9.00  (Room  and  meals) 

Twin  bed  rooms — per  individual . .  7.00-  8.00  “  “  “ 

Children,  11  yrs.  and  under  . .  4.50  “  “  “ 

C.  Please  reserve  the  following  accommodations: 

Long  Houses  Lodges 

•  Single  Room  -  - 

Double  Room  —  -  -  -  -  . 

OR  Family  accommodations  for - adults,  and. - - — children. 

Arrival  Date  _  _  - - Arrival  Time - 

D.  Please  list  names  of  all  occuoants  included  in  the  above  reservation. 


Hotel  Reservation  Blank 

Far  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  National  Convention 

Providence.  Rhode  Island 
June  14-16,  1956 
Convention  Headquarters: 

Hotel  Sheraton  Biltmore 

A.  Rates  per  day  for  Sheraton  Biltmore  and 
other  nearby  hotels: 

Approximately 

Single  room  _ _  $  7.50 

Double  room  _ $10.50-$li.00 

Triple  rooms  _ _ $13.00 

Please  reserve  the  following  acommodations 
in  above  hotels: 

Single  with  bath  _ _ _ _  □ 

Double  bed  with  bath  _ □ 

Twin  beds  with  bath  .  □ 

Triple,  single  beds  with  bath  . □ 

B.  Rates  per  day  for  YMCA,  YWCA  and 
Crown  Hotel: 

Rooms  without  bath  $  2.00-$  3.50 

Showers  are  on  each  floor. 

Please  reserve  accommodations  for _ 

persons  at; 

YMCA  _ □ 

YWCA  .  □ 

Crown  Hotel  . □ 

C.  Please  list  names  of  all  occupants  included 
in  the  above  reservations 


E.  According  to  the  established  policy  of  Asilomar,  this  reservation  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  $3.00  advance  deposit,  such  deposit  to  be  later  applied  on  total  payment  for 
accommodations. 

$5.00  enclosed:  Cash _ ;  Check  - ;  Money  Order - 

Signed: - - - - - - 

Street  -  .  .  _  ^  ^  -  - 

City  and  State  .  -  - 

Mail  this  reservation  blank  and  deposit  to 
THE  AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


D.  Arrival  Date _ Tin 

Signed; _ 

Street  _ _ 

City  and  State _ 

Datel _  --  _  - 

Mail  This  Reservation  Blank  To 
ASOL  CONVENTION 
RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
49  Westminster  Street 
Providence  3,  Rhode  Island 


MUSICIANS'  PRELIMINARY  APPLICATION  FORM 
For  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Conductors  Workshop 

Asilomar  Hotel  and  Conference  Grounds 
Pacific  Grove,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif. 

July  6  -  13,  1956. 


REGISTRATION  FORM 
For  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Fourth  Annual  Musicians'  Workshop 
June  15  -  16,  1956, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 


(CITY  AND  STATE) 


(CITY  AND  STATE) 


Instrument- 


Name  of  orchestra  with  which  you  are  affiliated:. 


Playing  position  held  in  that  orchestra - 

NOTE:  Upon  receipt  of  this  application  form,  the  League  office 
will  send  full  information  regarding  the  worshop  and  financial 
arrangements  with  the  musicians. 

Mail  this  form  to 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


Name  of  orchestra  with  which  you  are  affiliated: _ 


Instrument _ _ _  Date:  _ _ 

Registration  fee  $10.00,  payable  at  workshop  unless  otherwise 
notified. 

NOTE:  This  registration  does  not  take  care  of  your  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions.  Please  file  the  hotel  reservation  blank  with  Rhode  Island 
Philharmonic. 

Mail  this  Registration  Form  To: 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


Violin  Label  Facsimiles 

Calendar  of  League  Activities 

Free  Booklet  of  Thirty-five 

Old  Labels 

February  4-5,  1956,  Wichita,  Kan.  League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

March  26-31,  1956,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Conductors  Conference.  Sponsored  by  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  and  League  under  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant. 

Brochure  of  Modern  Italian, 

April  5-6,  1956,  Winnipeg,  Can.  Western  Canadian  Regional  Conference  of  Orchestras. 

French  and  German  Violins 

June  9-16,  1956,  Providence,  R.  I.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

and  Bows. 

June  14-16,  1956,  Providence,  R.  I.  League  National  Convention. 

July  6-13,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors  Conference  under  direction  of 

SUBURBAN  MUSIC 

643  Stuyvesont  Ave. 

Dr.  Richard  Lert,  presented  by  League  under  Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant. 

July  8-15,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

July  13-15,  1956,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  League  Western  Conference  of  Orchestras. 

Irvington,  N.  J. 

Fall  Music  Critics  Workshop.  City  and  date  to  be  announced. 

LEAGUE  CONVENTION— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Italy.  Goffredo  Petrassi  is  the  President  and 
Robert  Mann  (an  American)  is  Secretary 
General. 

The  League  of  Composers  has  commissioned 
works  from  over  a  hundred  composers  during 
its  34  year  history.  Since  their  inception  both 
organizations  have  given  concert  series  in 
New  York,  introducing  important  composers 
of  the  20th  CCTitury.  ’ITie  I.S.C.M.  presents  an 
International  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
each  year,  the  1955  festival  taking  place  in 
Baden-Baden,  Germany. 

Many  composer  members  of  the  League  of 
Composers — I.S.C.M.  expect  to  attend  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  joint  sessions  presented  during 
the  ASOL  National  convention  next  June. 


ARTS  COUNCILS— 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Wichita  Art  Association  Galleries — ^Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Old  Masters,  the  Moss  Collection  from 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Wichita  University  Art  Galleries — ^Exhibit 
of  32  photographic  panels  prepared  by  editors 
of  Life  Magazine  on  the  life  of  the  Incas. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

Winston-Salem  Arts  and  Crafts  Associaticm 
—Exhibit  of  hand  made  Christmas  cards  at 
the  Arts  Council  Center. 

DANCE 

Winston-Salem  Dance  Forum  presented  a 
dancing  class  and  social  hour  for  the  blind. 

LIBRARIES 

Oklahoma  City  Libraries  —  Community 
Workshop  Division,  is  presenting  a  Fine  Arts 
Series  during  the  winter.  Admission,  free. 
Series  includes  a  concert  by  the  Oklahoma 
City  Littie  Symphony,  and  programs  on  art, 
drama,  the  dance,  literature  and  opera  in  suc¬ 
cessive  months. 

Skmx  City  Public  Library — Lecture  “En¬ 
joyment  of  Music.” 

Vancouver  Public  Library — Puppet  shows. 
“The  Reluctant  Dragon,”  and  ‘"ITie  Three 
Bears.” 

Winston-Salem.  East  Winston  Public  Li¬ 
brary — Exhibit  of  paintings  by  Mexican  chil¬ 
dren. 

MUSIC 

Winston-Salem  Sunday  Forum — Lecture, 
“Low,  Medium  and  High  Fidelity,”  by  Matt 
Long,  a  sound  engineer. 

Wichita  School  of  Music  of  Friends  Uni¬ 
versity. — 9tii  annual  performance  of  J.  S. 
Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio  during  a  3  day 
Bach  Festival.  It  is  reported  this  is  the  only 
complete  annual  presentation  of  the  oratorio 
in  me  U.  S.  The  performance  is  divided  in 
two  sections — one  at  4  P.  M.,  one  at  7:30,  and 


a  buffet  supper  is  served  in  the  school  cafe¬ 
teria  during  intermission. 

Wichita  East  High  School  Music  Dept,  gave 
its  own  production  of  “Amahl  and  the  Night 
Visitors.” 


Winst(Hi-Salem  Symphony,  and  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Operetta  Association  presented 
“Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors.” 

THEATRE 

(See  above  notes  under  Vancouver.) 


League  Membership  Application 

Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budget  under  $  500  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999  .  _ _  _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999  _ _ 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  _ _ 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  .  _ _ 

Arts  Councils  . . . . 

Individuals  . .  . . . . 

Libraries  .  .  . . . . . . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestrM . . . .  . _ 

Business  Firms  .  . . . . . . . . . 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICA’nON 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual  .  .  . . . . . .  .. 

Address  . .  . . . . . . 


Annual  Dues 

. $  10.00 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
CHiarleston,  West  Virginia 
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